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The Virginia Journal of Education 
JOSEPH W. EVERETT, Editor and Publisher 


I thority of the State Board of Education, and 

r the patronage of the State Board of Education, 
ersity of Virginia, the Virginia Military Insti- 

F Virginia Polytechnic Institute, William and 
i College, and the State Female Normal Schools at 
| Harrisonburg, Fredericksburg and Radford, 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


The Virginia Journal of Education” is published 
month, except July and August. 

Su ribers failing to receive any issue should give 
t notice. 

| one dollar a year, ten cents single copy. In 

s of ten or more seventy-five cents a year. 


ordering a change of address, give the old address 
s the new, as postmasters do not forward 
lass mail. 


Remittances should be made by express order, postal 
rder, registered letter or check. 
ll mmunieations should be addressed to “The 
lournal of Education,” Richmond, Virginia. 
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Editorial 


The Great Maury 


“It may be recalled that the adventurous 
Captain Koenig, who navigated the 
leutchland across the pathless depths of the 
Atlantic, stated in some of his divert- 
ccounts of his voyage, that the work of 
odore Maury was the foundation-stone 
i his knowledge of the currents of the ocean, 
which he was enabled to make his way on 
oyage which was without precedent before, 
he history of the whole world.” 


homas Nelson Page said that Virginians 
the most fruitful people in the Union in 
“ing history and the most careless people 
eserving it. This truism finds notable ex- 
nplification in the case of Commodore Maury. 
‘sa State we have produced many celebrated 
liers and statesmen, but few scientists. If 
mistake not, Maury is the only great scien- 
‘to our credit, yet we have given him no 
nition in bronze or marble. A belated, 
tough none the less commendable movement, 
wv on foot to erect a statue to his memory. 


‘sould have the hearty co-operation of every 


man, woman and child in Virginia. Particularly 
should the school people lend aid to the move 
ment, for no books of their curricula have made 
a more lasting and instructive impression than 
“Maury’s Practical and Physical Geographies.” 
We trust that “Maury Day” was celebrated 
generally in the schools of the State, and that 
many children followed the example of the 
pupils of the Parish School of Emanuel’s 
Church at Brook Hill, who contributed a penny 
each to the monument fund. 


Big Increase of School Funds 


Reflecting the general prosperity of the State 
and the efficiency of the State’s system of taxa- 
tion, the Auditor of Public Accounts has reported 
to Superintendent of Public Instruction R. C. 
Stearnes that the fund set aside this year for the 
operation of the primary and grammar schools 
of Virginia is $1,908,579.15, a sum greater by 
$498,600.00 than that given last year to school 
purposes, and an increase in the annual school 
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appropriation greater than any known within a 
period of ten years. 

The fund will be apportioned by the Depart- 
ment -of Public Instruction at the rate of $2.8965 
This 


tionment will give to each school division an in- 


per capita of school population. appor- 
crease of 75 cents per capita of school popula- 
tion, and will relieve the anxiety of many super- 
intendents and trustees who are puzzled to know 
how to provide for the increased enrollments in 
the public schools. It will also help to carry 
into effect many policies to which the department 
is committed. 

\t the close of the last session of the Legis- 
lature, Governor Stuart expressed the opinion 
that the joint effect of the new tax laws and 
the labors of the Legislature would be to increase 
the State funds for public schools more than 
$600,000. The increase which he predicted is 
only $100,000 more than that which has already 
been realized, and some of the new laws have 
been in operation only a part of the fiscal year. 
The fund derived from omitted taxes may yet 
be increased by $50,000 before the year is closed. 

Increases are from the following sources: 
Boe nui taets $ 1,967 40 

87,487 23 
5.741 03 


From capitation taxes 


From real estate 


PEN MNO aed s crs due Sew cane ely oles 
From tangible personal property ........... 1,950 40 
From intangible personal property, for the 

GEGEN CORRE a5 ooss ons s see etree pes 3.750 56 
BOUT TREES. fis ws deus Ala cca pure) cic peeeenns 8,089 79 
From public service corporations .......... 9,587 40 


From imiliermance tAX6S .......006e0080800885 16,461 46 
Omitted taxes: 
Intangible personal property, years prior to 
1916 and paid into the treasury prior to 
COCRIEOE E.. TOSS 4 cde dc eves acdwcmnes 10,094 40 


Tangible and intangible personal property 


for years prior to 1915 and paid into 


= 
to 


the treasury prior to October I, 1916.. 62,016 
Tangible and intangible personal property, 
money and income assessed and col- 
lected between June 17, 1916, and Jan- 
uary I, IQI7: 
Voluntarily reported 


Not voluntarily reported 


167,132 4I 
39,444 42 
1,716 65 


License taxes 


Capitation taxes, omitted years 


inclusive 87,156 96 


PONE, CRA aie cick yee amet a croeirte see $498,602 2; 
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The Coward 


Dear God! I hate to hear that fellow groan! 
I’ll stop my ears and try to get some slee 

[ thought that I was hardened into stone, 
But he has set my nerve-roots all a-creep 


Their shrapnel sweeps this cursed hill-top bar 
It whizzes past in perfect gusts of lead! 
And yet, and yet, I wonder, should | dare? 
It can’t be done—I hope the chap is dea(! 


I’ll think of happier things. ’Tis good to fee| ec 
Her letters in the packet near my heart ” 
Her love has held me firm as wall of steel, ) 
Has spurred me on to do a soldier's par 5 
| wonder, were she now beside me here, " 
Would she lie close and let yon soldier groan, 
Or would she think my prudence kin to fear, 
And risk a rescue, though she went alone’ 
I know the answer —she who ever dared, , 
Who gave the largest of her love to me, 
W ould call me coward — I for whom she cared! 
Her scorn would drown me deeper thar 
the sea! 
I’ll venture now —there seems to be a lull! , 
A well-filled flask may help him throug 
the night. 
[ hate to stir, my very brain seems dull! 
Out, slacker, out! You’ve but yourseli 
fight! 8 
lo fall and fail! I’m glad, though, that | tried i 
My love will know, and she will under , 
stand — 
Her proud heart joy that thus her man bh ex 
died, 
Her letters warm and wet beneath his hai 
—OQO.C. A. Child, in New York Times 
Nine Million Meals Per Year et 


Every session of nine months the twelve t! 
sand teachers of Virginia eat nine million, seve! 
hundred and twenty thousand meals! 
during a nine mont! 
and each teacher during 
eats 540 meals. 


Each teacher 
eats 810 meals, 
months’ session 
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litorial has nothing to do with the “high 
living’ —the grocer’s bills lay sufficient 
jhasis on that point — but it has something to 
the manner in which these meals are 


ep ite | the physical condition of the people who 
sume them. 
hag — r ‘ : 
. \Ve decline to waste time in descanting on the 


d mportance of well-balanced rations and in ac- 


>) 


™ ntuating the truth of the apt, but inelegant ex- 


— oression, that “we dig our graves with our 
wet! Our motive just at present is to touch 
iwo phases of this great question — the 


the subject of mastication for 


me O! 
ppetite and 


to 
stance 


ccomplish this end, we are going to quote 

ihe greatest food authorities in the world, 

TOan, ad in so doing, we are going to ask our readers 

at io see just how far their daily practice tallies with 

” s clear, sane, practical suggestions. Here are 
his three great rules — what are yours? 


FIRST RULE 


lon’t take any food until you are ‘good and 


“Some people will reply: ‘I am always hungry.’ 
vill aver that they ‘never know what it is to be 

\Ve may assume that both replies are incor- 
hunger must be intermittent, and must 
imes be present, or life would be intolerable 
lack of satisfaction and something to satisfy. 


s + ecause 


“The question, ‘What is hunger?’ is a natural and 
mate one, for the reason that there are true ap- 
| false cravings. True hunger for food is 
icated by ‘watering of the mouth’ — not that water- 
f the mouth, or profuse flow of saliva, through 
cial excitement by some pungent stimulant, such 
weets, or acids or spiced things; but that which 


excite] on thought of some of the simplest of foods, 
as bread and butter, or dry bread alone. 
\ll-goneness’ in the region of the stomach, ‘faint- 


ny of the discomforts that are felt below the 
line, are not signs of true hunger, but symp- 
indigestion, or some other form of disease. 
hunger is never a discomfort unless a growing 
re may be classed as a discomfort. Accumulating 

: ‘ppetite (true hunger) is like the multiplication of un- 
neashed coupons on a railway bond or on a 

nt bond. The feeling of possession is a joy 

‘self; and the ability to collect the proceeds when 
eled and at leisure is comfortable rather than uncom- 
ble. Under circumstances of intelligent nutrition, 
pass one mealtime we wait patiently for the next 
the knowledge that we are accumulating appetite 


s 





SECOND RULE 


“Have you yet learned what true hunger is? 

“Don’t go on unless you have done so. Take a little 
more time; skip a meal or two, and give nature a 
chance to show you what real appetite (true watering 
of the mouth) is. Having learned to recognize healthy 
hunger and appetite, and to know what it is to have 
both of them begging you for satisfaction, proceed with 
the second rule. 

“From the food available at the time take that first 
which appeals most strongly to the appetite. It may be 
a sip of soup, or a bite of bread and butter, or a nibble 
of cheese, or, perhaps, a lump of sugar. It may be a 
piece of meat, though I doubt that a true appetite will 
call for such at the beginning of a meal. Never mind 
what it may be, give it a trial. If it be something that 
should be masticated in order to give the saliva a chance 
to mix with it and chemically transform it, chew it 
‘for all that it is worth.’ 

““For all that it is worth’ means for the extraction 
and enjoyment of all the good taste there is in it. 

“If the food selected by the appetite happens to be 
soup, or milk, or some mushy substance, get all the 
good taste out of it, doing all you can to accomplish 
this, for to get the taste out of food is an assurance of 
digesting it, and the pleasure it gives in the process 
of nature’s way of getting you to do the right thing in 
helping her to nourish yourself properly. Sip, taste, 
bite, press with the tongue against the roof of the mouth, 
the food in the mouth, not because of any suggestion 
of mine, but in response to the natural instinct to move 
it about and get out of it all the taste there is in it. 


THIRD RULE 


“The moment appetite begins to slack up a _ bit, 
the moment saliva does not flow so freely as at first, the 
moment there is any degree of satisfaction of the ap- 
petite, stop eating! 

“You will have a return of appetite; you will have 
another chance to eat; appetite is beginning to have 
‘that tired feeling’ herself; be kind to her as she has 
been kind to you. Give her a rest! Give her a rest! 
Give yourself a rest! Rest is the ‘that 
tired feeling’! Therefore, rest the appetite before it 
Stop eating before you are overloaded. 


antidote of 


gets tired. 

“Now, having learned how to do the right thing in 
eating so as never more to have ‘that tired feeling,’ 
don’t begin to overdo. Don’t bend backward too far. 
Don’t ever overdo a good thing. 

“Be temperate; be deliberate. Be thoughtful; be 
forethoughtful; be forethoughtful without being fear- 
thoughtful. Don’t overdo chewing, for then you take 
away much of the pleasure, smother the psychic enjoy- 
ment of eating, and raise the very mischief again. 

“Just be natural, and know that being natural is 
being deliberate in enjoying the thing you are doing, 
for that is nature’s way.” 





oy — 


‘The Rising Tide”—A Study in 
Suffrage 


\largaret Deland belongs to that small group 

riters whose appeal is distinctly intellectual, 
yet whose themes are founded on the basic prob- 
lems of human nature. She is a moralist of ex- 
cruciating nicety In questions of honor she 
puts poor, weak human nature on the rack and 
demands the last farthing in expiation. She 
knows no let nor hindrance where moral thumb- 
screws are concerned. 

Yet, in passing verdicts, she makes acute and 
plummet-sounding distinctions between sins and 
sinners. With incisiveness almost biblical, she 
strikes at the root of the evil, dissects its nature, 
and renders judgment entirely regardless of pre- 
cedent or popular prejudice. She throws the ac- 
countability strictly between the sinner and _ his 
Creator, and gives no weight to smug conventions 
or local convictions. Finding whole-hearted re 
pentance, she is prone to say, in the words of the 
parable: ‘Go and sin no more.” 

She refuses positively to turn loose the wolf- 
ish appetite of the world on her repentant pro- 
teges. In fact, in many of her crucial instances, 
she makes it almost a condition precedent that 
the world will probably never know of her char- 
acter’s temptation or downfall. Thus she forces 
to an acid-eating in- 
In this 


her “hero” or “heroine” 
timacy with conscience and with God. 
dire predicament, judgments of pardon are fre- 
quently given for grievous sins, while verdicts 
of “guilty” are often meted out for misdemeanors 
of apparent triviality. Hence, the little world 
of Mercer, governed by the opinions of the little 
world in general, is often “shocked” and “sur- 
prised” by her decrees. 

which is_ her 


Dr. Lavender’s philosophy, 


philosophy, is as keen, profound and aseptic as a 
surgeon’s knife. It cuts only where necessary, 
but it cuts to the quick. There is no further 
sloughing off necessary. One may groan for 
the “victim” but — one would not have stayed the 
knife! What is left may be little in quantity, 
but that little is pure and clean and sanctified. 
Furthermore, it is safe. 

The latest work by Mrs. Deland is “The Ris- 


ing Tide.” The book is clever and interesting, 
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but not profound. Yet the author displays dey) 
in refusing to give depth to a subject as yet full, f 
immaturities — woman suffrage, she doubtles 
feels that it must be stripped of many absurditj 
and many exaggerated virtues before it become 
a subject for unquestioned consideration. 

True to the Lavender philosophy, she handles 
it mercilessly, yet honestly. She refuses to su}. 
stitute fond prophecies for present facts. Nor 
does she disregard nature’s laws in its actual 
working out. While recognizing its basic 
tegrity, she refuses to level the sex walls oj 
natural tendencies — of aim and destiny, if you 
choose —in furthering its upbuilding. On this 
point, she still reads Scott and believes in God! 

However, she gives the suffragist a free da 
in court —an excessively free day. She lowers 
all bars as to the admissibility of evidence and 
procedure, and says in effect to the plaintiff 
“Tell all that you know, all that you feel, all that 
you hope — in short, justify yourself to the utter 
most. But I warn you I am going to render 
judgment according to facts — both in regard t 
you and to your adversaries.” 

Surcharged with this freedom, the heroine, 
Frederica, makes out her “case.” Smacking con- 
ventions in the face, she goes into business, 
“cusses,” falls out with her family, discusses 
eugenics, heads parades, proposes to a supposed 
lover (and is rejected by him!), and_finall 
marries a much older man than herself, and on 
who totally disbelieves in all her “whimsies” 
In justification of this latest caper she pleas 
weariness, and the disconcerting fact that she 
“satisfied” with her lover’s sedate personality! 

One cannot escape the sympathetic conviction 
that she is a hurt child returning home from 
very disenchanting spree. 

Having listened to the case, the author pro- 
ceeds to render judgment for both the plaintit 
and the defendant. Using a cynical neutral ! 
the Philippines as a mouthpiece, she says: 


“It’s a case of plague on both of your hous 
utter absence of logic, I wouldn’t know which party ' 
put my money on.” 

“Play the antis,” Howard advised. 

But the other man demurred. “It’s neck and neck 
Some of the arguments of the antis indicate id! 
some of the suffs’ arguments indicate mania — ! 








“NOC 
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t's a dead heat. It’s queer, each side has 
lept! ns for the faith that is in it, yet both offer 
all 0} . lot of truck! One of the mysteries of the 

nd, I suppose. 


example of ‘truck,’ I heard an anti say 
woman to assume the functions of a man 
is to ‘revert to the amoeba.’ Can you match 
n the other hand, look at the suffs! My 
idles n-law (a mighty fine woman) told me that 
of no use except to continue the race.” 


ty 
wt 
- 
w 


“When women orate on Man’s injustice to Women — 


capital M and capital W —I get a little weary. It isn’t 
men who are unfair to women; it is nature. Even the 
woman’s vote won’t be very successful in bucking 


nature.” 
“Nature is perfectly impartial, brain has no sex,” 
Maitland. 
“Nature impartial! 
for you to sit outside of your wife’s room, and wait for 


said 


Maitland, when the time comes 


your first born, you will not call nature impartial.” 





Nor t is ridiculous to make sex a qualification or * * * “Tf women would ask for limited suffrage, 
. cation for the ballot. It’s absurd that my ask for the vote for my wife, so to speak —a vote for 
in’t have a vote, and that that old Portuguese any intelligent woman, cook or countess —I would hold 
cuts our fish, should have.” up both hands, and so would most men.” 
women get the vote, they’ll change the elec- TI - : , F 
ere ‘ 1e «suffragists will not get much comfort 
nd weed out the unfit,” said Maitland. ; ts aie “ le cat a 
= ei : from “The Rising Tide. heir cause has 
: Leighton lifted despairing hands. Our grand- ; said : | : 
100 made a mess of it by dealing out universal merit — great basic merit — put it must go 
rave: and our fathers made a worse mess through a severe “sloughing off” process before 
ver to the male negro; now the women want it will command and deserve unquestioned con- 
ses of themselves, just as a “ hey are fidence. Nor can this confidence be attained with- 
ping about our being ‘equals.’ They are! . ; , 
ti ekg aa yas out the corrective fruits of actual experience. 
re as big fools as we are—bigger, for they 3 : . _ : 
th benefit of observing our blunders and being Hence, the sanity and justice of the women’s 
tter to avoid them —and they won't do it! present plea for a fair and impartial trial. 
nde 
) 
— J. N. HILLMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 





ilids of winter have had no terrors for 


representatives of the department. Early in 

Jauary one of our number spent three days in 

= ‘rederick county. To say that the day spent with 
eficient supervising principal of the Win- 

: ster schools, Mr. N. D. Cool, was much en- 


| is a modest statement of truth. 
\nother day was spent in visiting the Seventh 
Jistrict Agricultural High School at Middle- 
(he type of this school is such as should 
mmend itself to all rural communities. Some 
the attractive features were the student’s poul- 
club and the manual training and domestic 
The large enrollment in the high 
hool department in the bran-new Stephens’ City 
igh School delighted the heart of our repre- 
ntative 


science work. 


in company with Frederick county’s genial 
‘Vision superintendent, Mr. M. M. Lynch, ten 
schools of Stonewall District were visited, among 





the number being Valley, Kauffman, Brucetown, 
Branson, Cedar Hill, Whitehall, Ridge, Round 
Hill and others. The large well-kept grounds and 
the splendid state of repair and equipment of 
buildings were particularly pleasing to the visitor. 
The splendid spirit of between 
superintendent, teachers and pupils was delightful 
to behold. One extraordinary feature was the 
fact that Miss. Marie Tanquary was teaching her 
twenty-eighth consecutive year in Brucetown 
The 
all-round efficiency of the schools visited, their 
well trained teachers, interestingly taught chil- 
dren and splendidly kept buildings were in- 
spirations. 


co-operation 


school, a record in Virginia, we dare say. 


PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY 


Accompanied by trustees W. A. Kidwell and 
E. S. Brockett, a day crowded to full measure was 
spent in visiting the Woodbridge, Occoquan, 





Summit and Bethel schools. The first two 
schools have two teachers each and modern build- 
ing with good equipment. The Summit school 
is the only colored school in the district and the 
teacher is a graduate of the Colored City Normal 
of Washington, D. C. The Bethel 


very interesting in that it is a new consolidated 


school was 
school, which has made good with communities 
that opposed its establishment. Good teachers, 
interested children, a very active league, and the 
loyal and enthusiastic support of a good school 
board are possessions of which any community 
should be justly proud. Of all these the Bethel 
community can truthfully boast. 


STAFFORD COUNTY 


and 


Together with Ashby 


Trustees Ollie and Ashby, a splendid community 


Superintendent 


school meeting was attended at the residence 
of Mr. E. C. Nathan. 
by the local Farmers’ Union to discuss the local 
After much discussion, it was 


The meeting was called 


school situation. 
decided to replace the three little one-teacher 
with a centrally located consolidated 
school. The people agreed to make donations 
and to show their faith by their works. Mr. 
Nathan led by donating a five-acre lot, and in less 


time than it takes to tell the story, more than 


schools 


$1,000.00 was subscribed. One farmer made his 
gift contingent upon a nine months’ term, “For,” 
said he, “I want my children to have as much 
schooling as city children receive.” That the 
thing might not be left in mid air, the school 
board agreed to begin work at once. The school 
is to be used as a social center and wi'l be a 


strictly modern educational plant. 


HENRICO COUNTY 


In company with Superintendent J. D. Harris, 
our representative visited schools at Dumbarton, 
Laurel, Glen Allen, Highland 
Springs, Varina, Westhampton and Ridge. The 
work in these schools showed evidence of well 
directed supervision. At Dumbarton the build- 
ing had been treated to a new coat of paint. The 
discipline of the school was fine, and everything 
The new three-room 


Seven Pines, 


seemed to be in good shape. 
school at Laurel was very 
The new brick building at Glen Allen 
Our rep- 


attractive in every 


way. 
should be a delight to the community. 
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resentative commended the work of Improving 
the grounds at Seven Pines. The full four-year 
high school at Highland Springs was commende( 
Many needed improvements are being made, ay) 
all things point to a successful administratioy 
of the affairs of the school. The four-year high 
school at Varina was reported as doing satisfac. 
tory work, and the grounds were spoken of a; 
“beautiful,” in addition to having some play- 
ground apparatus. The three-year high school 
at Westhampton received a flattering prophecy 
as to its future. 
HARRISONBURG 

Our representive was extravagantly generous 
in his praise of the Harrisonburg system oj 
schools. Said he, “Keister is a real supervisor.” 
The methods of instruction were reported eff- 
cient and modern. The interest was keen, and 
the spirit of the work commendable in ever 
“But there is one thing badly needed in 
added the representative, 


way. 
lfarrisonburg,” 
that is a new high school building.” Our repre- 
sentative was very sanguine in his prophecy t! 


such a building would be had within a very short 
time, however. Congratulations for Harrison 
burg! 
SUSSEX COUNTY 

The day spent at Jarratts school was thoroughly 

It would be hard to find a corps of 
that 
The school has bright prospects for 


enjoyed. 
teachers surpasses the one found at this 
school. 
good year’s work. The trustees are interested 
and are leaving nothing undone to make 


school efficient and serviceable. 


GREENSVILLE COUNTY 
This is one of the few counties in Virginia that 
has a county high school, and Superintendent 
Maclin may be justly proud of the work at Ea- 
Each class room was splendidly equipped 


poria. 
The colored school 


and the work was excellent. 
at Emporia was reported as being one of tie 
best kept, neatest colored schools that our repr 
sentative has had the pleasure of visiting th’ 
session. 


SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY 


The school at Courtland is in splendid cont 
tion and Superintendent Johnson has every ' 











reas 
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proud of the work of this school. It 
| pleasure to observe what his teachers 
long. The recitations were splendid, the 
were enthusiastic and happy and the 
seemed to enjoy every minute of their 


Bovkin’s high school is particularly blessed 
lendid new building, with modern equip- 
| a fine enrollment. They are doing the 

years’ high school work and are 
for a full credit this year for the first 


NORFOLK COUNTY 


he tirst day was spent at Great Bridge High 
lhe people of this community are very 

us to have this school fully accredited, and 
ling to meet the requirements in every way. 


Port Norfolk and Lafayette high schools are 
doing splendid work. One’s attention is particu- 
larly claimed by the very best, whether it be in 
executive work, laboratory, primary rooms or 
high school mathematics. Superintendent Fore- 
man is to be congratulated on the splendid con- 
dition of his whole system of schools and hence- 
forth our representative states that he will think 
of him as a man who brings things to pass. Some 
of the best colored schools that our representa- 
tive has had the pleasure of seeing were reported 
to be in Norfolk county. The Mount Herman 
School was particularly mentioned. 

Other representatives of the department have 
visited in other sections of the State, and an 
account of their work will be given in a later 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 


The New Secretary of the Board of Education 





J. H MONTGOMERY 





\Vhen it became necessary for our faithful and 

servant, Mr. E. R. Chesterman, on ac- 

t of ill health, to resign as Secretary of the 

Board of Education, the Board by unani- 

us vote selected Superintendent J. N. Hillman, 
' \Vise county, for this important position. 

When a man is called to a higher service 

thout making any effort on his own part, it is 

ls interesting to study his past record in 

rler that we may discover the real reason for 

advancement. We are quite certain, there- 

t the readers of THE JouRNAL will be 

sed to know more of this new secretary with 
hey will have to work in the future. 


\ir. Hillman is a Southwest Virginia boy. His 


history begins with November 6, 1883, when he 


rived in a happy home in Wise county. The 
hool advantages of the State at that time, of 
urse, were not to be compared with those of- 


ered to the youth of to-day, but his parents 


cre determined to give him the advantage of 
ty opportunity. So, after finishing the work 
1 in the public school, he was sent to Glade- 
‘lle College, now “Wise Court House High 


School,” and after finishing the course there in 
1902, he entered William and Mary College that 
fall. In the year 1905 the A. B. degree was con- 
ferred on him by this grand old institution. 

The people of Williamsburg had become so 
attached to this diligent young student that they 
were not willing to permit him to return to his 
native county, but insisted that he accept the 
position of principal of the Williamsburg High 
School ; therefore, in the fall of 1905 he accepted 
this position, and also assumed the duties of an 
instructor in William and Mary College. Not 
satisfied with these exacting demands he deter- 
mined to take upon himself the added burden of 
pursuing his course for the M. A. degree. Thus 
for the next four years he served as principal of 
the high school, instructor in the college and 
completed his M. A. course. 

It is only natural that the record made by him 
during this period attracted the attention, not 
only of his home people, but also of the State 
Board of Education, and this service was quickly 
rewarded. Without opposition in 1909 he was 
elected superintendent of schools of his native 
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county, and there continued the very strenuous 


efforts he had been putting forth during the past 


vears in the cause of education. 

When Mr. Hillman assumed the duties of 
superintendent of Wise county, there were about 
seven thousand children on roll in all the schools. 
There were one hundred and forty teachers, fif- 


teen per cent of whom had only emergency certi- 


feat (here was only one high school in the 
county, and the average leneth of term for all 
the schools was six and one-half months. The 
county was expending on its system approxi- 
mately $100,000.00 his young, energetic and 


efficient school man set himseif to work imme- 
diately conditions, and the 


to improve all these 


success that attended his efforts justified those 
who had placed him in this responsible position, 
and also led them to call him to a place of large 
responsibilities. During the seven years that Mr 
Hillman served as superintendent, he witnessed 
the growth in enrollment of 3,800, and an increase 
i tl iQo, and 


number of teachers of 140 to 


in the 
of this 190 only eight per cent held certificates 
below the first grade. The length of the school 
term was increased from six and one-half to 


eight and one-half months on an average; the 


number of four-year first grade high schools 


was increased to five and the number of high 
graduates The 


amount expended the last year of his superin- 


school from four to forty-one. 


tendency was practically $175,000.00, thereby in- 


dicating an increase in expenditure of $75,000.00 


A Study in School Supervision 4 
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per annum over the amount that was being ex 


pended when he was made superintenden 
Doubtless, all will agree that such a record woul Freel 
necessarily command the attention of our leader , 
in the educational work of the State, and thos 

in authority can feel assured that Mr. Hilly 

will fully measure up to the exacting respons 

bilities of the office of Secretary of th Stat r sl 
Board of [éducation. 


Untiring, energetic and efficient as Mr 


man was 1n his school work, yet he found time 


He was superintendent of the Sunday school 
Coeburn, he took active part in the civic 
social life of the town and county, was promi 
nent in lodge circles, and was ready and willing 
to stand at the very forefront in any movement 
that stood for the improvement of that gr 
section. Because of his loyalty to temperan 
and his splendid ability as a public speaker, | 
was called on to render much service in the Stat 
wide prohibition campaign. 

Before leaving Williamsburg, Mr. Hillman 
united in marriage to Miss Ethel Powell, 


Y 


Lo 
iC 


with their happy little family of three chil 
they are pleasantly located in the city of Rich- 


mond, where Mr. Hillman is already giving evi- ai 


t 
t 


dence of the fact that he expects to live that lity 


broad, sympathetic and energetic life that he has sced. 
been living in the grand old mountain sectio! in to 


of Southwest Virginia. very Ii 





HENRY C. KREBS, Superintendent of Schools, Somerset County, N. J. 


In the American School Board Annual sc] sili 


Ay 





On January 19th, of this year, the following 

letter was sent to every county and city superin- 

tendent in the State of New Jersey: 

“To County and City Superintendents: 
“Please send me the 

the best teachers in your county who have taught under 

Please 


names and addresses of two of 


a supervising principal three years or more. 
select one from a small school and one from a large 
graded school. I wish their assistance in a little study 
I am making on Supervision as Teachers See It. 


“T shall thank you for your co-operation.” 


As a result of the replies to this circular the M the 
following letter was sent to all the teachers named lor he: 
by the superintendents: ‘ppeal 

should 
“My Dear Miss Blank: judgm 

“T am preparing a talk to be given to the super in com 
tendents of this State on the subject, Supervision 4 profit | 
Teachers See It. You are one of a number (nom 2 vestion 
am asking to assist me in making this talk va et t ‘ 

An 


the superintendents. 
“If you are willing to help, please write n supervi 


following points: experie 
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»w does supervision help? 

es supervision do harm by hampering the 

»f the teacher? 

Joes supervision do harm in any other respect? 
\re teachers generally glad for supervision? 
\Vhat qualities should a supervisor possess? 
‘low may supervision be made more effective? 
upervision I mean the direction of a principal 
superintendent —not that of a special supervisor 


etc.” 


How Supervision HEtps 


in answer to the first question, “How does 
sypervision help?” the point is made by several 
teachers that it unifies the school system. One 
sys, “Certain general methods must be followed 
succeeding grades. <A child should not be 
: taught one method of procedure in a certain 
ass and required in the next grade to learn a dif- 
ferent method for the same or corresponding 
peration.”” Emphasis is also laid on the neces- 
ity of the establishment of standards in the vari- 
us grades. 

here is a large chorus of opinion that super- 
sion gives teachers suggestions. Coupled with 
at feeling is the qualification that this help- 
Iness depends largely on the attitude of the 
upervisor. One teacher says: “First and fore- 
st, supervision depends mainly on the person- 
of the supervisor and the teacher super- 
if one feels that the supervisor is coming 
to look for weaknesses only, his visit will do 
little good. If, on the other hand, a teacher 
eels that the supervisor is her friend, as well as 
, his visits will be looked forward to and al- 
welcomed.” Another writes: “Wise super- 
is not at all analogous to a policeman’s 
the peeping and prying I have seen in some 
ols. My idea is frank observation; then a 
parison of the supervisor’s ideas with those 
the teacher. Very often the teacher is right, 
‘or her development lessons must be such as will 
‘ppeal to the greatest number. The observer 
uld know the entire situation before passing 
ulgment. The true supervisor realizes this and 
i comparing his ideas with the teacher’s he will 
profit by her methods and she, through his sug- 

éstion, will profit by his.” 
A number of replies makes the point that 
upervision gives teachers the benefit of wider 
‘perience; that it holds teachers to their best 


ox 


w 
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work; that it helps pupils through appreciation 
of their work; that there is inspiration to the 
teacher through commendation of good points; 
that model lessons taught by the supervisor are 
very helpful, and much to be desired. Only two 
speak of teachers’ meetings as helpful, which 
seems rather significant. 

“It is a great help,” says one, “when the super- 
visor visits an entire recitation, later discusses 
it, commending strong points and suggesting 
remedies for weak ones.” 


CREATING ENTHUSIASM 


A teacher who has worked under six super- 
visors writes: “Of these six persons only two 
should have been given the work of supervision 
— not because they lacked executive ability, since 
they gave every evidence of keeping everything 
in ship-shape order, and certainly not because 
they did not use diplomacy in handling the 
public; but simply because they knew nothing 
of actually good teaching, and had absolutely no 
sympathy with the teacher in common. 


“Correct supervision is invaluable. I owe the 


greater part of my success in teaching to Super- 
visor Blank, who never failed to leave some kind 
of criticism on my desk every time he observed 
in my room. ‘Lesson went well.’ ‘Am not sure 
I liked the development of such and such a sub- 
‘Children acted tired, probably due to 


ject.’ 
‘I should suggest that 


poorly ventilated room.’ 
the children should multiply such easy numbers 
as 17x 16 mentally instead of using pencils and 
pads.’ Probably a couple of weeks following 
when he found the children multiplying mentally 
61x25 his criticism would read, ‘Marvelous! 
Far beyond my expectations!’ and aside to the 
children, ‘If you get your answers any more 
rapidly, I’m afraid you’ll go ahead of me" 

“T assure you he filled me full of enthusiasm. 
To fail in accomplishing what he asked meant 
a great disappointment to me. His visits meant 
much to the children. Their dear little faces 
always brightened up the moment he entered the 
There was certainly no nervousness on 


room. 
their part. Every one wanted to recite in his 
presence. Indeed, one of my most severe pun- 


ishments was to deny a child the privilege of 
reciting when Mr. Blank came in.” 
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Here is a common statement: “Another way 
in which some supervision helps is by the in- 
spiration it gives through commendation of good 
points, and kindly suggestion. But more often 
supervisors leave a teacher feeling they have 
seen no good thing, and while she is recovering 
from that utterly crushed feeling she does poor 
work.” 

“The most helpful supervision,” says another, 
“does not dictate or describe details; but it asks 
for results, and then so instructs, inspires and 
guides teachers that they freely put forth their 
best thought and effort into whatever they do. 
This means professional progress, growth in skill, 
and increasing success.” This statement seems 
an admirable summing up of good supervision. 


SUPERVISION GENERALLY WELCOMED 


The fourth item in the questionnaire, “Are 
teachers glad for supervision?” is answered 
largely in the affirmative. The point is made 
that indifferent teachers do not want supervision 
—but that if supervision is of the right kind 
teachers generally recognize its helpfulness and 
are glad for it. 

“To be entirely frank,” says one, “I believe 
teachers are glad for supervision — when it is 
over. It is somewhat like a visit to the dentist, 
necessary, may hurt some, is productive of some 
good, but there is a feeling of infinite relief once 
it is over for a time.” 
Another offers that “A 
teacher does not object to the right kind of 


the opinion good 


supervision. She knows it is important to main- 


tain a standard. Those who most need it 


usually offer the most objections.” 
Passing over briefly this proposition, we come 
to No. 5 


possess?’ The replies may be summed up under 


“What qualities should a supervisor 
six heads —tact in suggestions, broadminded- 
ness, sympathy, sincerity, knowledge of educa- 
tion, and progressiveness. 

One answer is as follows: “The supervisor 
cannot expect to please all of his teachers in 
every respect, but he must possess certain qual- 
ities in order to be of any help to the majority. 
He must possess a great deal of tact in the way 


he approaches his suggestions and criticisms of 


his teachers. What would be an incentive to do 
better work upon suggestions from one super- 
visor would be a complete discouragement from 
another ; and no teacher can do good work in , 
discouraged condition. Therefore, the super- 
visor should cultivate the habit of giving his 
suggestions in an encouraging way.” 

“He must ‘be as wise as a serpent and as 
harmless as a dove,’” quotes another. 

Here is a note that indicates an experience 
from the wrong kind of supervisor: “Is it too 
much to ask that a supervisor be a gentleman, 
or a lady? That is, is it too much to expect one 
to be honest, or sincere, or courteous, or cheery? 
All that is demanded of teachers. Should not 
a supervisor do his work, all of it, as well and 
as promptly and as effectively as we must do 
ours, since he holds us up to standard? If he 
prescribes psychology in our method of handling 
children he most certainly should taste his own 
He needs a 
deep, keen, sweet humanity within himself, and 
open-minded recognition of our humanness. He 
needs the power to weigh justly, to judge inde- 


prescription in handling teachers. 


pendently, to act firmly on occasion. He needs, 
in short, just what he wants of us 


But he can strive for it as we 





an impossi- 
ble perfection ! 
Too often a supervisor stops 
the growth of his own personality in certain lines 
by believing too fondly that if he weren’t just 
about right he wouldn’t be where he is.” 


constantly strive. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOOD SUPERVISO! 


Another writes: “A good supervisor should be 
of a sympathetic nature, quick to discern the 
results of methods a teacher may devise or use, 
charitable enough to appreciate methods other 
than his own, and to show a spirit of comrade- 
ship rather than censorship.” 

A very keen analysis of a supervisor and 
supervision is offered in the following: 

“It seems to me that a good supervisor must 
possess large sympathy, and a broad knowledge 
which shall include intimate acquaintance with 
the pupils, with teaching, and with the details 
of the work. 

“If a supervisor possessed this knowledge and 
sympathy, he would be more helpful, and b's 





work 

series 
.) 

work 


point: 
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ich more effective. After a visit, or a 
them, he would discuss the teacher’s 
vork in detail, not failing to commend the good 
ooints, but mentioning the poor work and the 
inden for it, with a suggested remedy. Then 
viter a few days, he would again visit, and again 
iscuss with the teacher that particular phase 
‘her work or discipline, and again make sug- 
vestions. He would continue this ‘follow up’ 
method until that problem was solved, then at- 
ck another. I have heard many teachers ex- 
oress a desire for just this kind of supervision. 
But I have been forced to believe that princi- 
gals either do not know how, or do not care to 
work this way. I have gone to my principal 
vith a frank statement of some phase of my 
york which I wished to improve, and usually 
this has been the result: either he evaded my 
yestion, or tried to assure me that my work 
vas all right, when I knew it was not. Teachers 
et most of this kind of help from fellow-teach- 
rs, or grope in the dark until perhaps they 


experiences, I realize that the kindest act on the 
part of some ‘supervisors’ is failure to super- 
vise. Poor supervision is worse than none. I 
vish supervisors would work on the supposition 
that a teacher wants to grow in her teaching 
bility. She is glad to have the evil of her way 
pointed out, if there is also suggested a cure, 
vhich upon use, she finds genuine. She will re- 
sive gladly more frequent visits from her prin- 
ipal when she realizes she is growing thereby. 
Possibly this kind of oversight might banish 
ie ill effects of some of the present supervision.” 

Here is a description of a practice that is con- 
emned by a number of writers: 

“Sometimes principals visit a class, sit as silent 
sa sphinx, laboriously jot down what they see 
id hear, and then leave the room without a word 

any one. Teachers look upon such a super- 

‘sor as merely a critic, and they wonder what 
terrible things have been written down against 
them. Notes of a visit should be written after 
eaving the room and should be of the most 
private nature.” 


Tue NEED oF TACT 


The need of tact is emphasized by nearly 
One says: 


‘very writer. “Above all a super- 
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visor should possess tact. He should be able to 
understand a situation; be full of sympathy and 
point out weaknesses in a kind way rather than in 
a dictatorial manner —and surely not before a 
class of pupils. A supervisor should have a per- 
sonality that inspires confidence and trust — one 
to whom a teacher would not hesitate to go for 
consultation and help.” 

“He should be perfect, and even then he will 
not suit everybody,” is the sage remark of one 
who evidently knows the inevitability of criticism. 


Here is a good summary: “Aside from the 
ordinary requirements of scholarship, personal- 
ity and teaching ability, a supervisor should be 
human, sympathetic, optimistic, a good mixer, 
and above all should be able to bring to the 
teacher’s notice the one good point of the lesson 
before mentioning the many bad ones.” 


One writer makes the following suggestion: 
“T think the supervisor should have the attitude 
of finding the work satisfactory, thus putting 
both teacher and pupil at their best.” 

Lastly, and most important, “How may super- 
vision be improved?” How may the “indiffer- 
ent” be made “different,” and the good better? 
Our expert supervised friends are all clear on 
this point: “Let us have more of it,” says one. 
“Give us more frequent visits and longer,” says 
another. “Let us have teachers’ meetings to dis- 
cuss methods.” “Give the teacher freedom.” 
“Bring teachers new ideas and new methods.” 
“Help teachers to select points of emphasis.” 
“Have a sense of humor.” “Teach model les- 
sons for us.” “Give us encouragement.” “Radi- 
ate a co-operative spirit.” “Give us less of ad- 
verse criticism and more of helpful suggestion.” 
These phrases set forth the desire of the excel- 
lent teachers who reply to the present inquiry. 

“Supervision will become more effective when 
the supervisor can spend more time on super- 
vision and less on clerical work.” 





“An occasional kindly criticism or a deserved 
word of praise would give a teacher confidence. 
It is not pleasant to do one’s best day after day 
without being told whether or not the work is 
satisfactory. Neither is it kind to allow a teacher 
to fail without being told she is doing poor work. 
It hardly seems necessary for me to say that it 
causes ill feeling if a teacher is criticised either 
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before other teachers or before her class, but I 
have known both of these to happen with unpleas- 
ant results. 

“It seems to me that now and then a teachers’ 
meeting could be made helpful by throwing it 
open for discussion or conference among teach- 
ers regarding some common problem. Perhaps 
this is done in some places, but not in our 
school.” 

“Supervision may be made more effective by 
more thoughtful and helpful criticism of our 
work. I never feel as if I had gained much 
from a supervisor’s visit unless he gives me some 
criticism of my work and new ideas or methods 
of teaching.” 

“If a supervisor will recognize that expericence 
and earnest effort on the teacher’s part are as- 
sets, then together they can work, plan, and 
‘make good.’ Teachers who have the right spirit 
are only too willing, eager, and glad to co-oper- 
ate with supervision.” 

It seems hardly necessary to present a gen- 
eral summing up of the thirty-one letters that 
Suffice it to 
say, that the impression one gets from a frequent 


have contributed to this discussion. 


and careful reading of these letters by high-class 
teachers of at least three years of experience 
under supervisors, is that in their view supervi- 
sion is far from what it should be, and from what 
it must be if our s:hools are to increase in effi- 
ciency. It is evident that supervision fails fully 
to utilize the dynamic power of the teaching 
body. There is a lack of intelligent generalship, 
and therefore the army fails to reap great vic- 
tories, however brave and capable the rank and 
file. 

There is one strain that recurs through these 
letters as insistently as a motif in a Wagner 
opera, and that is the desire for sympathy and 
“Have the grace to tell us when 
we do well!” is the common exclamation that 
often implies a yearning for approval —an un- 
filled hunger for appreciation. These letters un- 


encouragement. 





questionably indicate a general feeling that super- 
visors blame too much and praise too little. As 
between the supervisor who visited sixty teachers 
and told each she had the best school in the 
county and the supervisor who leaves only de- 
structive criticisms in his wake, give us the 


former. It is not necessary for the superviso; 
to build his reputation on a foundation oj 
bruised hearts. On the contrary, the finest schoo} 
work is done in school systems in which super. 
visors and teachers form a co-operative society 
of which the motto is, “Each for all and all fo; 
each.” 


Finally, teachers not only recognize the need 
for supervision, but are grateful for its benef- 
cent workings. All they want is that the super. 
visor should be a man and know his job. To 
such an one they are ready to give unswerving 
devotion. 


To-Day! 


With every rising of the sun 
Think of your life as just begun. 


The Past has canceled and buried deep 
All yesterdays. There let them sleep. 


Concern yourself with but To-Day, 
Grasp it, and teach it to obey. 


Your will and plan. Since time began 
To-day has been the friend of man. 
You and To-Day! A soul sublime 

And the great heritage of time. 


With God himself to bind the twain, 
Go forth, brave heart! Attain! attain! 
— Anon. 


Rebuked 


He was deeply in love with his wife, but awfully 
careless about money matters. He started away on 
a long business trip, leaving her short of money, and 
promising to send her a check — which he forgot to 
do. The rent came due and she telegraphed: 

“Dead broke. Landlord insistent. Wire me 
money.” 

Her husband answered: 

“Am short myself. Will send check in a few days 
A thousand kisses.” 

Exasperated, his wife replied: 

“Never mind money. I gave landlord one of the 
kisses. He was more than satisfied.”—New York 
Times. 


A Womanless World 


Suffragette — What is a party without women? 

Mere Man (flippantly) —A stag party. 

Suffragette — Exactly. And what, sir, would this 
nation be without women but stagnation? —The 
Ingleside. 

















made by Betsy Ross, of Philadelphia. 
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Literature and Language 





SARAH C. BROOKS of Richmond City Normal School 











Our National Flag 


ymbol means just as much to us as we are 
ble to read into it, and no more. If an object 


_ 
s 


) meaning to an individual, to that individ- 
t is not a symbol, but a thing. 


he national flag raised to its standard above 


ile every school building in our land, what 
ii mean to the neighborhood, to the children, 
teachers? Is it a symbol, or is it merely 
feet of striped and “star spangled” bunt- 
mg’ llow much do they know of its glorious 
, and to what degree does this knowledge 

cn in them emotional response? 
\\hat the flag means to the most enlightened 
| patriotic citizen of the United States, it 
| come in time to mean to every child in 
Gradually, and by such means as 
can comprehend, the children should be 


hools. 


iven its history and significance ; and the month 
‘cbruary, glorious as the natal month of 
\ashington, is a fitting time to plan and to 


begin this necessary instruction. 


The original form of the flag was designed by 
Franklin, Morris and Ross, and 
It was 
lopted by Congress on the 14th of June, 1777, 
ow popularly known Flag Day. It was first dis- 


Washington, 


played over a fort at Fort Stanwix, where Rome, 
New York, now stands, on the 3rd of August, 
(777. It was first displayed on the ocean on the 








 <s2cAerT 








Bon Homme Richard, flagship of John Paul 
Jones, our first admiral. The Bon Homme 
Richard flag still exists. 


So much for recorded history, but what shall 
we say of that far more significant unwritten his- 
tory that, after all, converts the flag into an em- 
blem to be honored, to be died for bravely if 
necessary, to be lived for honorably under all 
circumstances? It was sanctified by the tears 
and prayers of Washington, and by the sufferings 
of his destitute army at Valley Forge, during that 
dread winter of adversity, when God seemed to 
have forsaken the frail bark of liberty but re- 
cently launched upon the troubled sea of human 
experience. Not only so, but by how many tears 
and prayers of anguish of desolate hearts, and by 
how much of the red blood of courage has it 
not since been rededicated to the cause of free- 
dom! It was made glorious at Yorktown when 
the sufferings of Valley Forge were forgotten in 
the hour of victory. It stands for individual 
liberty, with the opportunity to learn great 
things, to live nobly, and to serve with intelligent 
devotion the cause of humanity, which is the 
cause of Christ. 

Let us seek with intelligence and due reverence 
to make the “Stars and Stripes” a sacred and 
beautiful symbol of pure faith, true courage and 
unshakable honor, for the children under our 


care. 
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\ Hoty STANDARD 


In radiance heavenly fair i. 
Floats on the peaceful air 
That flag that never stooped from victory’s 
pride ; 2. 
Those stars that softly gleam, 


Those stripes that o’er us stream, *, 

In war’s grand agony were sanctified ; 
A holy standard, pure and free, 4. 
To light the home of peace, or blaze in victory. — 5. 
F. Marion Crawford. 6. 





\ SonG oF Our 


Your Flag and my Flag! 

\nd oh, how much it holds! 
Your land and my land, 

Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 

Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 


Red and blue and white. 


The one Flag, the great Flag, 
The Flag for me and you; 
Glorified all else beside, 
The red and white and blue. 


OF EDUCATION 


SourcE Books FOR TEACHERS 


The Story of the American Flag. Wayne 
Whipple. Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Flag of the United States. Admiral 
Preble. 

The Stars and Stripes and Other American 
Flags. P. D. Harrison. 

Ilson Grammar School Readers, I, II, III. 

Real Patriotism. Samuel Francis Woolard. 

Old Glory. Mary Shipman Andrews. 





FLAG 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
To every star and stripe, 
The drums beat as hearts beat 

And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your Flag and my Flag, 

A blessing in the sky ; 
Your hope and my hope,— 

It never hid a lie. 
llome land and far land, 

And half the world around ; 
Old Glory hears our glad salute 
And ripples to the sound. 

— Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
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SALUTES TO THE FLAG 


| give my head, my heart, my hand to my 
country, 

One Nation, one Language, one Flag. 

We give our heads and our hearts to God and 
our country, 

One Country, one Nation, one Flag. 

allegiance to my Flag, and to the 
Republic for which it stands, 

One nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice 


for all. 


THE SILENT SALUTE 


\t a given signal, pupils standing, raise the 
right hands, palm downward, to a_ horizontal 
position against the forehead, and hold them 
there until the color bearer “dips” the flag and 
returns it to an upright position. At a second 
signal, hands fall to the side, and pupils take 


their seat. 


The silent salute should be given at least once 
a week, the purpose being to inculcate a habit, 
so that the mere presence of our national emblem 
will tend to initiate the act. 

According to the age and development of the 
children, the pupils of every school in the land 
should memorize and occasionally repeat in con- 


cert, one of the three verbal salutes given, or its 


equivalent. The purpose of this occasional exer- 
cise is to foster and keep alive the emotional 
phase of the sentiment of patriotism, which an 
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oit-repeated habit tends to deaden. 

Accompanying the repetition of the first form 
of salute, children like to accompany the pledges 
of giving head, heart and hand by appropriate 
gestures with the right hand, touching the head, 
placing the hand over the heart, and extending it 
toward the flag. 

The colorbearer should be frequently changed, 
in order that the spectacle may be seen and ap- 
preciated by each in the room in turn. 


“Dipping the flag’ means to lower it slightly 


and then raise it quickly. 
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Story for Re-Telling 


THe First AMERICAN FLAG 


When Liberty Bell in Independence Hall rang 
out the fact that the Declaration of Independence 
had been adopted by the Colonial Congress, the 
Colonies became the Thirteen States 
They formed a new nation, and the 


Thirteen 
of America. 
nation needed a new flag. Of course, each colony 
had had its own flag or flags, but none of them 
seemed to satisfy the new demand. In fact, the 
idea of a new national flag began to be considered 
a month before liberty began the great story of 
freedom that has not yet been finished. 

George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Rob- 
ert Morris and George Ross were the men who 
examined the colonial flags, and considered what 
they might use in forming the new design. There 
were flags made after the pattern of the British 
flag; there were some bearing the pine tree and 
the serpent; some had thirteen stripes and some 
had thirteen stars. 

Washington and his friends decided to have 
the new flag contain seven red stripes, separated 
by six white ones, and a circle of thirteen white 
stars arranged in a circle upon a blue field, or 
canton. The blue was to extend from the top 
to the eighth stripe, thus resting on the fourth 
white stripe. In drawing the design, Washing- 
ton made the stars six-pointed. 

Now, to whom should they trust the making 
of this first flag? 
some one to recommend. 


Colonel George Ross had 


“IT have a cousin in the upholstery business,” 
said he, “who is a fine needlewoman and is a 
She is a patriot, 
Suppose we 


good business woman besides. 
too, and will serve us faithfully. 
carry the design over to Betsy Ross.” 

To this the rest agreed, and promptly fol- 
lowed the Colonel to the shop of Mrs. Betsy Ross, 
showed her the drawing, and explained what 
they When Mrs. Ross 
saw the circle of six-pointed stars, she folded a 


wished her to do. 
piece of paper, made one clip with the scissors 
and smilingly unfolded a_ perfect five-pointed 
star. 

Her skill and promptness so pleased the gentle- 


men that they agreed to change the form of the 
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stars, and left her to her work. In all other mat- 
ters, she followed the plan and drawings of the 
committee, choosing her colors with care and 
sewing the parts together with the same neatness 
and perfection that she gave to all her work. 
You may guess how well the flag was made when 
I tell you that Congress had her make the offi- 
cial flags for ten years. 


~ 
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We how for 
the 


hope for it she stitched into that first flag, not to 


may never know many prayers 


new nation, nor how much love for it: and 


mention the many others she made during those 
\rch 


Street, Philadelphia; but we are better for her 


ten years in the quiet little shop at 239 


story, and are glad that “the Betsy Ross House,” 


or “the Flag House” is still carefully kept by 


patriotic people for all who have opportunity 


to see. 
CORGANIZATION 
(For the Teacher’s Study ) 
I. The need of a new flag. 


II. How it was designed. 
III. Betsy Ross, the flag-maker. 
IV. How we honor Betsy Ross. 
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Let the children decide upon the number of 
parts, with their names, and the number ang 
order of ideas to be presented under each. 

Have the parts of the story told, and then |e 
one child tell the whole story. 

For written work, second grade pupils might 
any favorite 
portion, planning the short paragraph before- 
hand, with assistance of the character that has 


write a description of the flag, or 


been frequently suggested —oral composition, 
writing sentences upon the board, and receiving 
help in spelling. Preparation is far more yalu- 


able than correction. 


WHEN WASHINGTON Was A Boy 


Little George Washington lived on a great 
farm near the Potomac River. He had one 


brother who was a soldier, and little George 
thought he would like to be a soldier too. As 
he grew older he learned to fish, to swim, t 
shoot and to ride. The broad, shining river, 
the great forest, stretching away up and over the 
hills, the solitary road leading out from the 
home to the great world beyond, all offered hin 
many pleasures, and he learned from them many 
things. Somewhere, by some means, he learned 
to act honorably and to speak the truth. Can 
you tell where and how? 

One day his father wrote “George Washing- 
ton” in the soft earth of the garden and iilled 
With the aid of the sun 
shine and the warm spring rains, the seeds hegai 
a few days there were gree! 


the letters with seeds. 


to grow, and in 


letters instead of brown in the garden bed 
Mr. Washington took George into the garde! 


where the child ran about looking at the grow- 
ing plants. At last he saw the wonderful gree! 
name. 

“© father, come and see,” called George 
“Here is my name growing in this bed, who put 
there ?” 

“Why do you think any one put it there” 
asked Mr. Washington. “Perhaps it gr 
chance.” 

“I never saw plants grow by chance to snake 
even one letter,” said George; “and here + ™) 


whole name. Did you do it, father?” 








reat 
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“Yes, my son,” said his father. “Even a little 


thing 


ike this cannot be done by chance any 


more than the river or the woods, or any other 


ped 


thet 





autiful thing. Chance does not give you food, 


u 


clothing, nor a happy home. God made 
ind gave them for your use. He is wiser 


The boys gladly helped to put the bridle on the 
horse, and George quickly sprang upon his back. 
The spirited creature kicked and plunged, but 
could not get rid of the rider. In a desperate 
effort to free himself the horse reared, lost his 
balance, and fell in such a way as to kill himself. 























] 
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stronger than I. I love you, but God’s love 
reater than mine. This is what I wish you 


remember.” 


“| will not forget it, father,” said the boy, 


and 
\ 


\s 
\ 
nd 


Ail 


One 


he kept his word. 


Ir. Washington, who died while George was 


| little boy, left him in charge of his mother. 
he 


grew older he learned to help her in man- 


ig the work of the great farm. 


Irs. Washington was very fond of horses, 
soon had a number of fine ones on the farm. 
» of the most beautiful horses on the place 


proved to be wild and hard to manage. Mrs. 
Washington liked this horse very much, and 


hoped that he might be more gentle and easily 


nanaged as he grew older. 


ne day, when George was wandering about 


lace with some friends, this beautiful crea- 
ippeared. 


“That is the finest horse on the place,” said 


eor 


“and mother’s special favorite.” 
he a good saddle horse?” asked one of the 


have never tried to ride him,” replied 

‘Mother hopes he will grow gentler with 
reatment as he grows older. He seems 
enough to-day. I believe I will see what 


| do.” 


The boys were very sorry and very much 
frightened at the accident. George had a hard 
thing to do, but he did not hesitate. He went to 
the house and sought his mother. Like the gentle- 
man he was, he told the whole story without mak- 
ing any excuse whatever, and waited for his 
punishment. It was a great shock to Mrs. Wash- 
ington, but she was as true a lady as her son 
was a true gentleman. 


“T regret the death of my favorite horse,” 
said she, after a pause, “but I am glad my son 
g y 
speaks the truth.” 


When George was about fifteen years old, he 
changed his mind about being a soldier, and de- 
cided he would like to be a sailor. Mrs. Wash- 
ington, of course, hoped he would be satisfied to 
remain at home and manage the farm. This 
plan would be profitable for him, and at the same 
time would relieve her of many cares as she grew 
older. 


Mother and son had many talks together over 
the plan of learning to be a sailor; but, finally, 
finding her son’s heart set on this idea, she re- 
luctantly consented to let him go. George made 
hasty preparations, kissed his mother good-byc, 
mounted his horse, and rode gaily forth in search 


of adventure. He had not ridden far, wher 


from the direction of home, there came the sound 
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of a galloping horse. A servant soon appeared 
with a message from Mrs. Washington begging 
him to return. She could not bear to think of him 
undergoing the hardships and dangers of a 
sailor’s life. 

George quietly turned his horse’s head toward 
home, and never again asked to be a sailor. What 
do you suppose the mother gave him as a token 
of her relief and thankfulness? A pocket-knife! 
and counted it 
Why 


should a pocket-knife be a more valuable present 


He carried it for long 


among his most highly prized possessions. 


years, 


to Washington than to you? 
SUGGESTIONS FOR USE 


The three phases of this story may be read 


by each of three children, and the substance 


re-told to the class, closing with a summary by 
the children of the traits of character suggested 
by these anecdotes of Washington. 


Couldn’t See the Smile 


Mr. Jones had recently become the father of 


twins. The minister stopped him on the street to 


congratulate him. 


“Well, Jones,” he said. “I hear that the Lord 


has smiled on you.” 


“Smiled on me?” repeated Jones. “He laughed 


out loud at me.” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Set to “Maryland, My Maryland” 
We sing to you a song of yore, 
Washington, George Washington, 
It is a song we all adore, 
Washington, George Washington. 
When just sixteen, he did survey for Lord 
Fairfax ; 
That’s what they say; all up and down the 
Shenandoah. 
Washington, George Washington, 


How great a man he must have been, 
Washington, George Washington. 
He loved to see his people win, 
Washington, George Washington. 
Dinwiddie sent him to Duquesne, o’er mountain 
craigs 
And forest main. He faithfully his duty did. 


Washington, George Washington. 


He was our President you see, 
Washington, George Washington. 
Oh! how like him I want to be, 
Washington, George Washington. 
He chopped his father’s cherry tree. He 
fought for 
You he fought for me. He broke the tyrant’s 
iron chain, 
Washington, George Washington. 
—W. H.W. 


Play in Modern Education 


T. S. SETTLE, Ficld Secretary Playground and Recreation Association of America 


In explaining Play’s part in modern education, 
we will use it in its broadest sense. We will in- 
clude under the term “Play” everything from 
team games and swings, to orchestras and grand 
opera. We will give it the same broad mean- 
ing that Dr. Richard Cabot does, when he says 
that the four things that men live by are, “Work, 
Play, Love and Worship.” Under this definition 
Play is an essential of life, it exists for its own 


sake. 


It also aids that other: essential, “Work.” 
That is why a big corporation like the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad spends $50,000.00 annually on the 
play of its employees, and why other big cor- 
porations, like the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, spend much larger sums. In the educational 
world, for example, if every teacher and school 
official would indulge in a proper amount of 
play daily, the efficiency of the educational sys 
tem would be greatly increased. 
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\ithough our subject is Play in Modern Educa- 
tion, may we be allowed to digress enough to 
state that even more could be said on the subject 
of play in ancient education. To Virginians, 
who love the past, who honor traditions, who 


re the classics, it must be pleasing to recall 


revs 

that a subject which has been given so much 
prominence in the education of to-day, was given 
more prominence by the ancient Greeks. They 
educated the whole man, body, mind and spirit 


They early learned that through play, not only is 
the body developed, but the mind trained and the 
spirit ennobled. So play in its broad sense, in- 
cluding music, elocution, gymnastics, etc., formed 
the major part of the Greek education. The 
playground was their school, or their school was 
a playground. Of the products of this educa- 
tion, Professor Geo. E. Johnson, of Harvard, 
says, “Once upon a time the citizens of a certain 
city in Greece (Athens) were greatly interested 
in the nurture and training of children. When 
the question arose as to whether they should 
build a great public school, or open a playground, 
it was decided to open a playground. Now, in 
the course of years it came to pass the citizens 
of that city advanced so far beyond the rest of 
the human race that in all the centuries since, 
even to this day, the nations that have gone on 
building public schools, and neglecting to open 
playgrounds, have not been able to catch up with 
them.” 

rhis same thought regarding the relative im- 
portance of playgrounds and school buildings 
was expressed in our country a few years ago, 
when a successful fight was waged in New York 
State to require that every school building erected 
in the future, either in the city or country, should 
be provided with an ample yard. The campaign 
led by educators, statesmen, and social workers, 
had as its slogan, “Better a Playground without 
a School House, than a School House without a 
Playground.” The Legislature decided that the 
State should have both. 


LEGISLATURES Pass LAws 


And State legislatures throughout America 
have passed similar laws, which will put an end 
in the future to the pernicious practice of build- 
ing school houses on little more than enough 


located on adequate area. 
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ground for their foundations. There is hardly 
an American city, including our own Virginia 
cities, but has one or more crimes against child- 
hood, in an expensive school building, without a 
playground. 

In Virginia the State law requires adequate 
playground space, and the State Board can re- 
fuse to approve any plan for buildings, unless 
May it never hesitate 
to use its veto power. No school building, even 
in a congested city, should be erected on less than 
one city block. If possible school lots should be 
from six to twenty acres. To cite some examples 
of large yards, we will mention the Franklin 
School yard of Richmond, with five acres ; Ginter 
Park School yard, also of Richmond, of ten 
acres ; Emerson School, Gary, Indiana, ten acres ; 
New Froebel School, Gary, Indiana, twenty 
acres ; Central High School, Memphis, Tennessee, 
thirteen acres; New High School, Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, twenty-eight acres, 

But as important as it is to have adequate 
space, the chief stress in the modern playground 
movement, is not upon “ground,” but upon 
“play.” It is “Play” that the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America is promoting. 
Ground and apparatus are auxiliaries to further 
this movement. The play movement can no more 
be confined to certain specified grounds or build- 
ings, than education can be confined to our edu- 
cational plants. The three essentials of the play- 
ground are children, a play leader or super- 
visor, and ground. 

GROWING 


PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT 


Both by law and practice the play movement is 
being rapidly incorporated into the school cur- 
ricula of America. 

Many States have passed laws requiring physi- 
cal education to be taught to every pupil (Physi- 
cal Education, as interpreted by the experts of 
to-day, is largely directed play). 

Wisconsin passed such a law years ago. Many 
others have followed her example. In Illinois 


every pupil must be given at least an hour of 
directed play and physical education a week, and 
all State appropriations are withheld from any 
school board that fails to live up to this legal 
requirement. New York passedsa law last winter 
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requiring every child between the ages of eight 
and sixteen, whether in public, private or paro- 
chial schools, to be given at least twenty minutes 
The New York 


law goes much further and provides for physical 


of physical education a day. 


directors (or play leaders) and further provides 
that when any local school board will employ a 
physical director, one-half of the director’s salary 
will be paid out of the State treasury. This law 
is making a tremendous demand for teachers that 
have specialized in physical education and play. 

The present world war has brought about much 
demand for military training. Last year the 
State of New York passed a law providing three 
hours a week of military training for all boys be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and nineteen. The bill 
further provides for a military commission to 
prescribe the proper kind of military training. 
After 
giving this subject careful study, and investi- 


\ very able commission was appointed. 


what European countries are doing, the 
You may 


gating 
commission has formulated its plan. 
think it required the boys to carry guns, wear uni- 
forms, take forced marches, and learn the tech- 
nique of arms. Nothing of the kind. This com- 
mission has found out that the best military train- 
ing comes through play, through that vigorous 
play that develops the lungs, the heart and other 
vital organs —that builds up a physique that is 
strong, and that has the power of endurance. 
And so the course of military training prescribed 
consists of basket-ball, baseball and other vigor- 
ous games, drills, exercises and hikes. It is the 
kind of training that will best fit them for the 
battles of peace. 

We have heard much about the efficiency of the 
Germans during this war. No German youth is 
given training in the tactics of arms until he is 
nineteen years old. All the military training that 
he receives in the grammar school and high 
schools is play and gymnastics. 

The people of America are rapidly realizing 
that their first line of defense is their boys and 
girls. That, according to their development, will 
depend the future America’s ability to defend 
herself in war, or to hold her own in peace. 


CHILDREN VERSUS “DEFENSE” 


Congress appropriated last spring nearly $700,- 
000,000.00 for the upkeep and enlargement of the 
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army and navy, or nearly $7.00 per capita. Vir- 
ginia’s part of this “defense” burden is more than 
$14,000,000.00 — more than twice as much as 
she is now spending upon her public schools, [j 
Virginia is to spend $14,000,000.00 for the army 
and navy, should she not spend a few thousand 
dollars on the physical development, through 
play and gymnastics, of her boys and girls. 
youths and adults. 

We have been attempting to point out how the 
law is requiring play to be put into modern curric- 
ula, but practice has far outstripped law. The 
tendency in up-to-date educational systems is to 
give daily from half an hour to an hour of di- 
rected play. I can best illustrate this tendency by 
giving two concrete examples. . 

First, a small city in Georgia. I recently visited 
this city and inspected its schools. 
that at the morning recess, and afternoon recess, 
each teacher took her grade to an alloted space 
on the school yard and directed the play, and also 
played with the children. Each recess period was 
fifteen minutes in length. The superintendent 
stated that this directed play at recess period had 
broken up rowdyism and fighting among the 
pupils; had reduced problems of discipline to a 
minimum and had been of untold educational 
value to the pupils. And yet he believed that it 
had had an even more wholesome effect upon 
the teachers; had improved their general health, 
had reduced “nervousness” and had caused them 
to enter upon their work more joyously. 


I observed 


Another example is a small city in Illinois of 
about five thousand population. Schools are run 
on a modified “Gary Plan.” They employ a 
trained director of physical education and public 
recreation at a salary of $200.00 per month, and 
supply him with an adequate staff of trained as- 
sistants. All the directed play is given by these 
experts. Each child receives one-half hour di- 
rected play in the morning, and one-half hour 
in the afternoon. The school day has been 
lengthened by this educational feature. 

In addition to teaching co-operation, co-ordina- 
tion, quick thinking, forbearance, self-reliance, 
etc., a number of games have been worked out 
and many others are being developed, by means 
of which arithmetic, history, geography, grammar 
are taught. I have seen foreigners taught many 
English words by playing such games as “I !’ut 
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\ly Right Foot Out.” This phase of education 
through play is in its infancy, but its possibilities 
are great. 

Al] educators believe in Froebel and his theory 
of education through play. They endorse the 
iindergarten. The great mistake they have made 

ern education is to give all the play in 
the kindergarten and almost none in the grades. 


The modern movement that we are describ- 
ms to extend this play through all the 
srades, and indeed, throughout life. Nor is it 
onfined to instruction during school hours, it 
oes far beyond that. It copes with the greatest 
f all problems, the problem of leisure time. 


GROWTH OF LEISURE HouRs 


Few people realize what a great problem the 
leisure time of the American people represents, 
how rapidly this leisure time is increasing. 
Conservative estimates place the hours of leisure 
\merica at an average of five hours per in- 
ividual per day. This means there are 500,- 
900,000 leisure hours per day in America, and, 
in Virginia 10,000,000 leisure hours. By law 
md practice again this leisure time is rapidly in- 
The child-labor laws, the eight and 
ten-hour labor laws are forcing leisure upon 
people who used to spend all their time working, 
eating and sleeping. Voters of the United States 
have re-elected, by a large majority, a President 
who declares that as soon as practicable all work- 
ing days should be reduced to eight hours. Think 
of the millions of leisure hours that will be added. 
Modern customs, modern inventions and mod- 
em society are adding even more to the leisure 
hour problem. The homely, wholesome after 
school chores of yesterday have been taken away 
irom the child of to-day; the coal pile has re- 
placed the wood pile; health and sanitation laws 
have banished pigs and chickens from the back- 
yards in cities and towns. The school child 
without these occupations is in danger of becom- 
ing a street loafer or a “gang” member. Baker’s 
bread and electrical devices are relieving mother 
and daughter of many household duties, and thus 
adding to their leisure time. Business firms 
are opening later in the morning and closing 
earlier in the afternoon. What will the employees 
(jo with these added hours? 


creasing. 


When one recalls that over 95 per cent of all 
crime is committed in leisure hours he realizes 
the great responsibility that rests upon society. 
Society has forced this leisure time upon the in- 
dividual. Society cannot escape her obligation 
to provide opportunities for using this time in 
character building, citizenship developing ways. 


GREAT OPpporTUNITIES 


But there is another side. What tremendous 
opportunities for developing a trained, educated, 
noble citizenship lie in these added leisure hours! 
America’s leisure hours are mines of untold 
wealth which have scarcely been touched. 

Boards of education, realizing their grave re- 
sponsibility and wonderful oportunities regarding 
the leisure time, are operating supervised play 
grounds, during the school term in the afternoons 
after school and on Saturdays, and during the 
vacation months, in the mornings and afternoons. 
Each school yard is to be thus operated as a play- 
ground for school pupils. Such a playground 
with its story-telling, music, folk dancing, raffia, 
sewing, is really a summer school operated along 
the most sensible lines. 

The same school yards are lighted in the even- 
ings in warm weather, and used by adults, who 
are employed during the day, to take theiz recrea- 
tion. Some of the activities are volley-ball, 
basket-ball, playground ball, croquet, band con- 
certs, orchestras, community singing, educational 
moving pictures and lectures. 

When the weather does not permit such out- 
door evening activities where do these youths 
and adults go? They move into the school build- 
ing ; thus the school bulding becomes a social and 
recreation center. Playground games are trans- 
ferred to the gymnasium, the lectures, musicals, 
concerts, etc., to the auditorium. Literary, civic 
and social clubs meet in the various school rooms, 
others patronize branch library rooms. 

By such a simple plan the school board pro- 
vides for the leisure time of every individual 
every day in the year. 

In many communities the school board and the 
municipal authorities co-operate and form a 
Board of Recreation. This board uses both the 


school facilities and the park facilities in provid- 
ing recreation for every individual. 
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IXvery community needs an organization to 
provide recreation and broader education for the 
leisure time of the people, whether it is under 
the school board or co-operative recreation board. 
In either case a trained director of public recrea- 
tion should be supplied and be furnished with 
an adequate staff of assistants. Trained per- 
sonal leadership is as essential in the recreational 
as in the other educational departments. 

The educators of Virginia, like those of other 
States, have grave responsibilities and great op- 
portunities in providing play for every citizen of 
They will, no doubt, rise 
to this opportunity ; they will be enthused by the 


the Commonwealth. 
vision of the good they will do. They will see 
sickness reduced, crime prevented, the sum total 
of human happiness more than doubled. 


The present time is an unusually critical one in 
Virginia. On the first of November, Virgini, 
wisely closed thousands of misdirected sociaj 
centers —the saloons. They were consumers of 
no small amount of leisure time. Many men fre. 
quented them, not primarily to drink, but to meet 
their neighbors. Where will this leisure time be 
spent, will other dives be opened up, or some- 
thing more wholesome be put in their place? [j 
those of us who have labored so earnestly for 
State-wide prohibition are wise, we will sub- 
stitute the directed playground and the school 
building social center. We will turn this leisure 
time from a liability to an asset. We have plucked 
the thistle, let us lose no time in planting the rose 


in its place. 


A Washington Program 


MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Va. 


“First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” — Henry Lee. 


PROGRAM 
Prayer 
Hymn, “All Hail Thou Glorious Morn” 
Recitations : 
*Tis Splendid to Live so Grandly, 
M. E. Sangster 
Crown Our Washington, 
Hezekiah Butterworth 
An Acrostic, Washington 
Compositions : 
Washington’s Ancestors 
Washington as a Boy 
Reading, Story of Our First Flag 
Tableau, Flags of All Nations 
Recitation, Your Flag and My Flag, 
Wilbur D. Nesbit 
Flag Salute 
Compositions : 
Washington as a Soldier 
Washington as a Statesman 


Song, “Hail, Columbia” 


Henry Lee’s Eulogy on Washington 
Recitation, Bells of Mount Vernon, 
Hezekiah Butterworth 
Song, “America, the Beautiful,” 
Katherine Lee Bates 


We should make our pupils familiar with the 
name of Washington, and in a general way, with 
his character and public service. This can be 
done with the younger pupils by stories, 
gems and little exercises, in which the children 
take part. The older pupils can read extracts 


memory 


from his life and writings, and write short 
sketches of different periods in his life, as, 
Washington, as a Boy, Washington as a General, 
or as a Statesman. There are many exquisite 
poems and songs that could be learned. 


"Tis splendid to live so grandly 


That long after you are gone, 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keeps the thoughts of your natal day. 











Program notes— Charles S. Davis’ hymn, 
“\]] Hail Thou Glorious Morn,” is sung to the 
une “.\merica.” Tableau— The Best of Them 
|] fags of other countries clustered around 
of “Qld Glory.” “Your Flag and My Flag” is to 


e- be recited by the child holding the American Flag. 
ot \ny pretty flag recitation could be substituted 


e here. “Hail, Columbia” was played for the first 
; “me at the inauguration of Washington. Kath- 
if erine Lee Bates’ “America, the Beautiful,” has 


been adopted as the national song of the Girl 


Scouts. If you wish a more elaborate program, 
: see Tite VIRGINIA JoURNAL oF EpucaTion for 
; February, 1912. The opening hymn, the first 
nd last recitation, and Lee’s Eulogy on 
d Washington are given in full in that number of 
. fur JOURNAL. 


WASHINGTON 


(For ten pupils. Each pupil holds a white 
shield, on which is a gold letter.) 


\Vhile breathes a son of Freedom here 
On this broad land of hope, of cheer, 

\Ve sing the praises of our illustrious one, 
The brave, true, honest Washington ! 


\merica’s best beloved son! 

Hero of battles fought and won. 
Shortest month of all, we greet you! 
Bring us clouds, or bring us sun; 
Surely all will bid thee welcome, 
\lonth that gave us Washington. 


llere’s to the flag, red, white and blue, 
\Vhich waves above the brave and true! 
Had it not been for Washington, 

lt would not wave beneath the sun; 

Upon his name heap honors then, 

The bravest, wisest, best of men; 

His birthday we will celebrate, 

ilis virtues try to emulate. 


| love the name of Washington, 
[ love my country, too. 

| love the flag, the dear old flag, 
Of red, and white, and blue. 
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Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, crown him, the chief of the heroes 
eternal, 
Who laid down his sword for the birthright 
of man. 


Glorious band of patriots, who gave the land 
its birth, 

Have writ with steel in history the record of 
its worth ; 

From east to west, from sea to sea, from pole 
to tropic sun 

Will eyes grow bright and hearts throb high 
at name of Washington. 


To-day we learn of Washington, 
His brave and noble life 

Will teach us many lessons 
Of truth and earnest strife. 


Oh! thou of immortal name, 

Of thee we would this day acclaim: 
Whose name’s on every tongue and pen, 
Beloved and honored among men. 


No space remains where other mortal hands 

Can ever carve another’s name so high, 

Though many in the future may be great, 

And loved and honored by our mighty State, 

Their brilliant names — yes, even the greatest 
. one — 

Must stand beneath the name of Washington. 


YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG 
(See “A Song of Our Flag,” page 262 in this issue.) 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL 


O beautiful, for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain; 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
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© beautiful, for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern impassioned stress, 
\ thoroughfare for freedom beat 
\cross the wilderness ! 
\merica! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 


Thy liberty in law! 


© beautiful, for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 

Who more than self their country loved, 
\nd mercy more than life! 


\merica! America! 


May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine! 


O beautiful, for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam, 
Undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


— Katherine Lee Bates 


. 


The Department of Principles of Teaching and Study 





THE TEACHER’S HEALTH—Continued 





ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 





In the preceding chapter the physical and 
mental health of the teacher were considered to 
some extent. Three items of more than ordi- 
nary significance were referred to in passing, 
namely, time for rest and recreation and a 
somewhat closely adhered to schedule of daily 
work and recuperation. These three items 
usually termed relaxation, recreation and ‘sys- 
tem will be discussed in this chapter. 


I. THe TEACHER'S RELAXATION 


With 


this knowledge conscientiously applied, the 


The great teacher knows how to rest. 


teacher can prolong life for several years, avoid 
many absences from contractural duties, save 
much money now spent in medicine and “rest 


cures,” and greatly improve general teaching 
ability. It is a matter of statistics that nervous 


prostration, premature old age, insanity and 
various forms of heart disease are rapidly in- 
creasing in the United States. 

Relaxation, however, must not be confused 


with strenuous exercise or play in any form. A 


suggestion of its real meaning will be found in 


William James’ reference to the remarks of a 
Hindoo philosopher who commented on our 
American strain of living, as follows: “I do not 
see how it is possible for you to live as you do, 
without a single minute in your day deliber- 
ately given to tranquility and meditation. It 
is an invariable part of our Hindoo life to retire 
for at least a half hour dajly into silence, to 
relax our muscles, govern our breathing, and 
meditate on eternal things. Every Hindoo 
child is trained to this from a very early age.” 
(Talks to Teachers, Henry Holt, 1899, p. 74.) 
There is nothing of the strenuous in relaxation. 
It means “thinking of nothing,” as H. Beaunis 
calls it, allowing the nerves and muscles to 
hang limp. Relaxation is the carefree, indiffer 
ent, “I should worry,” attitude in which the 
outer doors of life are closed tight, admitti 
no exciting guest or call, but leaving you wu 
disturbed in a calm, trusting, self-confident 


J 


mood, wherein the secret forces graduall: 
turn to their level and lie still and deep- 
hidden pool in the forest. Have you ever | 

it? I imagine Isaac Walton, lazy on the river 
banks, experienced its joys, while he saun 








+h flowering fields of thought, and per- 
haps (elt grateful that the fish did not interrupt 
his soliloquies by nibbling at the bait or in- 
-autiously drawing too near the hook. Here in 
»jnia our sunsets and twilights are entranc- 
ing. One looks across the twilight purple of 
the Blue Ridges upon a crater of gold and 
on reflected in fantastic clouds and blend- 
with evening greens and grays. It is the 
retiring of day, its glory fling of freedom and 
1 its presence bird notes become mellow and 
whispering, even as the moods of man turn to 
depths and secret altars. At such times 
nstinetively lays aside all work. Relaxa- 
tion alone is satisfying amid such scenes. 
it has long seemed to me significant that 
reat teachers like Moses, Jesus and Paul spent 
long seasons in regions far removed from fa- 
miliar intercourse. Many educators have advo- 
cated travel as important in scholarship and 
preparation for one’s life work. But the “year 
the period of inner adjustment 
when one searches for hidden veins of moral 
wealth should not be overlooked. We need 
the times when our batteries of efficiency are 
So important has relaxation be- 
come in business that a certain industrial leader 
“keeps a lounge in his office, and when the 
cares and duties of his strenuous life press too 
he resorts to silence, locks the door, 
mutiles the telephone, draws the blinds, forgets 
business, lies limp and relaxed for ten or fifteen 
minutes — and speeds back to his desk, a new 
The eight-hour day is simply human. 
it means a better efficiency on the morrow, 
lewer accidents, fewer discourtesies, fewer 
mistakes, less neglect of duty. Large business 
oncerns, with more soul than they are often 
redited with, have well-equipped rest rooms 
ior their employees. Business receipts are not 
The opportunity to relax 
‘or ten minutes means finer service thereafter. 


of silence,” 


recharged. 


close, 


man.’ 


lecreased thereby. 


achers as a rule object to a longer school 
our or five hours teaching (as usuall\ 
rmed) and the additional work at home 
s a day quite as heavy as any eight-hour 
ule in other fields of work. But if the 
r school day provided for a morning and 
oon siesta of fifteen minutes in addition 
e noon lunch hour during which the 
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teacher could lie down alone, all pupils and 
other teachers away from the room, the doors 
locked, this probably would lighten the burden 
of the day, especially if the teacher employed 
a method entailing little or no home work. 


MetTHOpDS OF RELAXING 


It is perhaps unnecessary to add that relaxa 
tion is a habit and therefore must be acquired. 
To the extent that our lives have been hurried, 
abnormally intense, and nervous it will be diffi 
cult to break these habits of living and form in 
their place habits of quiet and nerve economy. 
The following suggestions by Edward Earle 
Purinton, Director of the Independent Eff- 
ciency Service (The Independent, August 21, 
1916, p. 278) refer especially to business men 
and women, but their appropriateness in the 
teacher’s profession is obvious: 


Be on your guard against the hurry habit. Sys- 
tematize your day and plan your work ahead, so 
you never need to hurry. When you have appoint- 
ments to keep, always give yourself a leeway of five 
or ten minutes to provide for unexpected hindrances 
and prevent last moment rushes. Move slowly, speak 
slowly, think and feel slowly, outside of office hours. 
Finish every piece of work before you start another. 
Change the stress and strain of your daily routine 
from your nerves to your muscles — you can do it by 
the proper system of mental and physical exercise. 
Learn to like slow, phlegmatic people, and be much 
in their company; you will irritate them as much as 
they do you, and the combined friction should wear 
away some of the eccentricities of you both. Culti- 
vate the friendship of day-laborers, and spend an 
evening often with them; people who work their 
brains only are about as restful, for constant com- 
panions, as a roomful of clocks in perfect health. 

Study books on nerve-control. Read regularly 
one hygienic and one psychological magazine; but — 
but not more, please, than one each, lest you become 
a hopeless health crank and sicker than would other- 
wise be possible. Choose for your doctor one who 
is a trained psychologist—as every doctor should 
be—the physical troubles of a keen brain-worker 
are likely to be mostly nervous in origin, therefore, 
amenable to psychic treatment only. 

Wear soft, loose clothing — no stiff hats or cor- 


sets; no high collars, no tight shoes, wool next 


the skin. 


no 
Get the Blucher form of shoe, preferably 
of vici kid, and have rubber heels on every pair. At 
home use moccasins or sandals, or a patent cushion 
slipper, even more restful than these, and obtainable 
at almost store. Let all the colors of 


any’ shoe 


your dress and your room be quiet, peaceful, harmon- 
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izing with your taste and temperament. Choose 
plain, simple furniture of the mission or similar type; 
avoid rocking chairs, but have a reclining steamer or 
camp chair in your room, to conform to the body 
and give the perfect relaxation that a hammock does. 

Have your only room lamp a powerful desk port- 
able, fully shaded. Find a spot in your room where 
all the window light will strike your back and none 
your face. Then put your writing desk or reading 
table there. Get a miniature clock that ticks almost 
without being heard, or hang your watch on the 
wall; a loud ticking timepiece is hard on the nerves. 
Let your pictures be few and far between and your 
trinkets and ornaments even less. The proverbial 
calm of the nun is due partly to the wide spaces in 
her cloistered cell, and her vision is thus kept clear 
and tranquil. 

Sleep sixty hours a week or more, and as nearly 
out of doors as possible Have your bed, springs, 
mattress, coverlets, hygienic and scientific — here 
economy is out of place Be asleep at 10:00 o'clock 
half the nights in the week. Don’t be ashamed to 
rest in the daytime — many a business man, other- 
wise sane, has gone to pieces and his business with 
him, because when tired and worried he failed to 
rest by day—he thought he might look foolish, 
womanish or sickish if he lay down before dark! 
Always rest a few minutes before and after meals. 
Relax on the street car, going to and from business. 
Lock your work in the office and play with the 
children, or putter in the garden, or even lead the 
dog out for an airing, to clear your brain of busi- 
ness cob-webs in advance of dinner. Learn to change 
your consciousness as you change your coat, and 
make your home-self utterly different from your 


business-self. 
HEALTH AND SLEEP 


The teacher will be alarmed to learn that 
wrinkles and other marks of age are found during 
sleep as well as in the waking hours. If we carry 
across the border all of our school cares, sleep 
will paint the agony on our face. Sleep is in- 
tended to reinforce the organism, to make it 
springy, alert, capable, but many a school 
teacher awakens weary and old. All of us 
should take a mental shower bath before retir- 
ing, should stand beneath the merciful in- 
fluences of courage, faith, hope, determination, 
good will and invincible peace. Instead of 
this many teachers sleep with care, put on the 
night cap of frowns, and wrap around them the 
mantle of despair and cynicism. Look you, 
teacher friend! There are about four billion 
people on this restless globe of ours. In many 
They have glory 


respects they are all alike. 


days and hours of care— gloom. They succeed 
and they fail. They plan and are disappointed. 
They love and lose. They work and are ig- 
nored. They hope and are mocked. The, 
yearn for the fuller, freer expression of their 
natural human impulses and find all about 
them unscalable mountain walls. And among 
them all are you, no different from the common 
3ut you forget that whereas al] 
men seem like galley slaves there are free men 
on earth, men who have wrenched themselves 
loose of the fetters, men in whose souls was 
kindled an immortal flame that melts away 
every prison lock, and warms the chilled, fright- 
ened life into heroic endeavor. Such persons 
reach the top. They are different because they 
glimpsed the truth. All of us must do like the 
moth — break away from the cocoon of a de 
pressive environment before he can soar to th 
immeasurable blue beyond. You are not a 
whit worse off than others. You may become 
so by moaning and weeping and self pitying. 
You may decline into a morbid, wrinkled weak- 
ling by carrying with you into your sleep the 
dreads, and hesitation and compromise of a 
spirit that quakes and has no self-respect. 


lot of man. 


I know of an eminent suggestionist who 
cures moral weakness by putting his patients 
into a quiet hypnotic sleep. Perhaps, if it were 
feasible, the best corrective in school discipline 
would be to put the incorrigible child to sleep! 
Sleep is Nature’s physical, mental, spiritual 
restorative. It is a refreshing experience to 
know how to sleep well. Books on beauty and 
physical culture refer to the manner of posture in 
This doubtless is important, but the 
mental relaxation preceeding sleep is infinitely 
more important. 


sleep. 


RELAXATION 


Most of us complain of rainy, dull, gray days. 
We feel “blue” and bemoan life’s funereal as- 
pect. The artist, however, revels in the days of 
mist, when the brilliant high light of the sun 
is displaced by the softer, less direct and more 
diffused rays that allow a wonderland of colors 
to exhibit their fascinating tints and hues. The 
intense rays of African high noon sunshine 
are perilous to the traveler who knows nothing 
of their fatal heat. The eye cannot long endure 
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jazziing light. Modern science is directing us 
vid the glare of the sun in the school room 


to a’ 


and in the workshop. The softer indirect mode 
of lighting is much more effective toward su- 
nerior achievement. Instead of deploring the 
t 


dull, misty, hazy interruption of the bright 
days we should find in this quieter, indefinite, 
yncertain atmosphere a suggestion that here is 
an opportunity to relax, to reflect, to ponder 
ypon the temporarily hidden certainty of reality 
pa by this means to discover its larger boun- 
iesics., its profounder meanings and more ex- 
pansive applications. The rainy cloud-canopied 
jay is like drawing the curtain around our 
couch, and where, in the dark grey imagination 
undisturbed by thousands of noises, we may 
weave dreams of greater duties and more glorious 
ideas. 

\Vhat are we doing with our rainy, cloudful 
days? A splendid invitation is offered by them 
to read books that we have but little time to 
companion with in the excitement of the 
brighter periods. Here is the teacher’s oppor- 
tunity to nestle among soft cushions and to let 
the world’s great players entertain or to listen 
to some gentle philosopher interpret a little of 
the fascinating mystery we call life. On such 
days we should avoid routine. Lessons, texts, 
reports, must have no entrance to our attention 
at these times. You regard Montaigne a clear 
proclaimer of educational aims and methods, 
but perhaps forget that he chose to entertain 
himself as it best pleased his fancy. The great 
workers have also been able to play well. Mas- 
ters of leisure —this is a title that education in 
these days does not despise to include among 
its many degrees, for this is the outstanding 
purpose of social education, to develop and 
train the citizen so that he may know how to 
use his leisure moments. And if the teacher 
has systematized her work there will be many 
of these golden, informal, instinctive hours 
when human nature may return to its primal 
impulses, and its emotional gamboling. 





DANCING 


Dancing is one of the oldest pastimes of the 
race. It involves the large muscles of the 
trunk and of the limbs. The activity of these 
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fundamental muscles begins much earlier than 
that of the arms, hands and eyes. This fact o! 
the early development of the fundamental mus- 
cles doubtless accounts for the primitive char 
acter of dancing. It was the only means of 
relaxation of prehistoric man. As a form of 
amusement dancing has changed from early 
simplicity and absence of sex-motif to the pres- 
ent complexity and dominance of sex-factors. 
But it still retains important physiological and 
psychological elements of relaxation. Because 
of the introduction of the sex-factor dancing 
has become one of the grave problems of mod- 
ern ethics. The church in the main does not 
endorse the social dance. The average school 
board, under the influence of the local churches, 
frowns upon the teacher who dances and many 
boards will not hire a teacher who indulges in 
this pastime. When one considers the environ- 
ment of the modern dance, associated as it is 
with late hours, brilliant lights, dust, foul air, 
excessive perspiration, over stimulation of the 
emotional nature, it is not surprising that 
school boards should insist on teachers abstain- 
ing from a form of social activity that inevit- 
ably results in a reaction of sub-normal mental 
alertness and physical endurance the day after. 
This objection is met, however, by attending 
dances on Friday night or ona night preceeding 
a holiday when the teacher’s services are not 
required in school. Under such conditions 
dancing once a week cannot be rightly consid- 
ered as making serious inroads on the teacher’s 
physical or mental efficiency. 

The chief objection, however, is denomina- 
tional or religious, and for this reason is diffi- 
cult to meet. The average small community is 
self-centered, narrow, bigoted, intolerant, not 
only in matters of church, but in all forms of 
community life. Its horizon is low, its infor- 
mation meager or inaccurate. The large world 
with many ideas, variety of opinions, progres- 
sive principles and broad sympathies is shut 
out. Interest is focused on the people of the 
town. Topics of conversation deal primarily 
with the things, the incidents, at home. For 
this reason the slightest lack of conformity to 
the formal and narrow standards of any group 
in the small town becomes a matter of serious 
discussion, heated agitation and hasty convic- 








tion. Under such circumstances dancing ap- 
pears wrong, because it fails to conform to the 
standards of conduct accepted as proper by 
some of the citizens in this intellectually en- 
closed locality. The best course for the teacher 
to follow under these conditions is to refrain 
from dancing. She owes a certain amount of 
loyalty to the group that, after all, supports 
her. If she wishes “‘to play fair,” however (and 
this course is the only right attitude for any 
teacher), she should inform the most reason- 
able and sympathetic member of the board 
about her personal attitude toward dancing, 
stating that she will conform to the local re- 
quirements, but that on any visit away from 
the community she will feel free to dance if 
she chooses. Such frankness will not fail in 
most cases to win respect and approval. 


CARDS 


There also one finds school authorities who 
oppose what has been misinterpreted as a de 
moralizing pastime. Obviously few teachers 
play for money. The usual argument that cards 
are associated with base gambling appeals to 
those teachers who sincerely strive to main- 
tain certain ethical standards regarded by 
some religious denominations essential to the 
finest manhood and womanhood. If a teacher 
has sincerely subscribed to such a code of 
morals it is her duty to be consistent. Nothing 
is gained by affiliating with a church and then 
deliberately refusing to conform to its stand- 
ards. Such disloyalty must have unwholesome 
influence on the young people who know the 
teacher. The only alternatives often are either 
to remain unaffiliated with any denomination 
or to become a member of some church that 
does not regard card playing as fundamentally 
opposed to its standards of living. 

Another reason for suggesting a moderate 
indulgence in cards and similar pastimes is the 
loss of time. The teacher, at best, has little time 
after school hours for the large variety of activ- 
ities that belong to every life. She needs much 
outdoor exercise, considerable cultural reading, 
social intercourse, where the rapidly disappear- 
ing art of conversation may be developed. 
Without being solemn or too serious in her 


‘ing to ennoble the theatre. 
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attitude every teacher should have a thoughtfy! 
attitude toward the school work. This thought- 
fulness comes from giving time to a considera- 
tion of the deeper needs of education, apart 
from books and methods and daily routine. 
Personality must feed on a rich thought-life. 
Deep insight comes from broad thinking and 
high ideals faithfully sought. Call this spiritual 
in its larger sense and you will understand 
what I mean. And where can you breathe its 
fragrance and feel the soothing play of its gen- 
tle force save on a ramble with a true friend 
among the hills and through the woods? 


THe THEATRE 


It is a sign of the right use of reason that 
the wholesale condemnation of the theatre is 
being modified into a critical judgment of its 
value and educational significance. As an in- 
stitution it arose within religious circles and 
was intended to present in action what had 
been described by the preacher. But so strong 
is the dramatic instinct in all of us that in the 
course of time base themes were introduced to 
appeal to other instincts until finally the theatre 
lost its religious trend and became exclusively 
secular. It is unfortunate for the theatre itself 
that greedy and lecherous managers have been 
permitted to present in the name of Realism 
dramatic productions that necessarily have an- 
tagonized the righteous forces of the commun- 
ity and given abundant reasons for the prevail- 
ing opinion that in the institution indecency, 
vulgarity, crime and false ideals are exploited 
and commercialized. The hue and cry of theat- 
rical managers that the public demands such 
amusement is false. The public is like a child; 
it will try to indulge the weaknesses, but those 
older and in authority are expected to train the 
child in the way it should go. In its need of 
dramatic stimulus, the public, as a rule, takes 
what it is compelled to endure, until its moral 
sense and moral volition have found it more 
comfortable to drift with than to oppose th 
current of theatrical slander. 

The careful student of the drama, however, 
observes that high-minded producers are stri\ 
While there stil! 


are many who befoul, there is a strong ‘cn- 








iency on the part of others to make theatre- 
poing . clean, uplifting, wholesomely stimulat- 
« form of amusement. It is noticeable that 
.-office receipts testify to the success of 
these cflorts. All problem plays are not for- 
All comedy and farce is not vulgar. 

| comedies have their nobility. Ladies 
nd gentlemen of high type grace the actors’ 
srofession. Philosophers and poets tower 
mone the modern playwrights. Composers of 
Jassical calibre inspire us with their melodies and 
nies. Painters and designers evolve scenes 

al masterpieces on canvass. Mechanics 

rious kinds weave magic wands that are 

ig in their results of stage lighting and 
perties. No one can witness a Belasco or a 
Frohman production (typical of others) with- 
‘ccling the thrill and the satisfaction that 

re the natural response to real art in any form. 
Because the theatre offers this outlook and 
utlet teachers cannot do better than to attend 
at performances of the day as often as 
portunity permits. Unsatisfactory as many 
productions are, there are splendid 

films that afford an evening of rest and relaxa- 
tion. Perhaps no amusement offers so many 
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returns in nerve balancing as a first-class com- 
edy (musical or verbal), an artistic presenta- 
tion of some interpretation of life’s deeper prob- 
lems or a spectacular performance. 


DESULTORY READING 


The mind needs excursions through the rich 
fields of literature, rambling fellowship with 
poems, novels, romances and essays. It is no 
secret that President Wilson delights in detec- 
tive stories, and finds them peculiarly restful 
after a period of heavy work. Watching and 
listening to Penrod for a half hour is worth a 
shelf full of tonics. American humor, with its 
extravagance, its insight into the subtler phases 
of human inconsistency, and frequently its ex- 
posure of the peculiarities of our own calling is 
an indispensable means of preventing us from 
becoming too professional, too prone to brood 
over our lot in life. It’s a fine practice to laugh 
yourself to sleep over a joke on your own habits 
of living. Perhaps the joke will gather others 
in your dreams where you can see and hear 
yourself laughing until the tired mind is invigo- 
rated and life becomes a gala experience. 


(To be continued ) 





Tabloid Tragedy 


“She wouldn’t swat the early fly, 

To kill them rudely shocked her; 
So others followed by and by 

And later came the doctor.” 


Needs Sand 


Alice, an enthusiastic motorist, was speaking to 
er friend, Maude, in relation to the slowness of a 
ertain young man proposing. 

Charlie seems to start easy,” she remarked, “and 
he speeds up well; but just at the critical moment 
he always skids.” 


Careful! 


\Will the vaccination mark show, doctor?” 
“That depends entirely on you, madam!” 
— Puck. 


She Knew 
Teacher—‘What is the meaning of the word ‘un- 
aware?” 
Small Girl (timidly)—‘“ ‘Unaware’ is what you 


take off the last thing before you put your nightie 


” 


on. 


A Sure Sign 
Editor—“Do you know how to run a newspaper?” 
Applicant—“No, sir.” 
Editor—‘Well, I'll try you. 
experience.” — Puck. 


I guess you’ve had 


Often Enough 


“Pa, what is a repartee?” 
“Oh, merely an insult with a dress-suit on, my 


son.” — Puck. 
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Art Department 
Conducted by the Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 





Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 





The following article properly follows that ap- 
pearing in the December issue of THE JOURNAL. 
Through error (as we explained before), the 
Karly Christian Era was omitted, and was pub- 
lished in the January JoURNAL: 


The Time of the Renaissance 


The Renaissance was truly, as the word im- 
plies, a new birth, and the task of re-awakening 
was assigned to Art. 

When we consider humanity in the Middle 
Ages, we see clearly that an art language, which 
the Greeks had never greatly needed and, there- 
fore, had not learned, was demanded by the 
change in religion. 

For the difference between the religious ideas 
of the Greeks and those of Christianity cannot 
Faith, 
humility, endurance, suffering; the resurrection 


be overestimated. hope and charity ; 
and the judgment and the redemption ; the whole 
drama of human destiny before the throne of 
God —all new thoughts like these vivid and 
solemn, transcending the senses and carrying the 
mind to an ideal world, where the things of this 
earth obtained a new reality by virtue of their 
relation to the invisible and infinite, was new to 
mankind. 

Into all this modern arts in their infancy were 
thrust. 

There was no idealizing the purely physical 
here. 

The human body, at best, could be taken only 
as a symbol of some inner meaning, the shrine 
of an indwelling spirit nobler than itself. 

In ancient art, moral and spiritual qualities, 
which the Greeks recognized as truly human, and 
therefore divine, allowed themselves to be in- 
carnated in well-selected types of physical per- 
fection; men and women of a larger mould and 


freer personality, each god expressing some com- 


plete attribute, such as strength in war, swiftness. 
love, the fruits of the earth, etc. 

So painting, lending itself more readily to the 
new,more subtle language, became the distinguish- 
ing fine art of the modern era, as sculpture had 
been in the past. No true form of figurative art 
intervened between Greek sculpture and Italian 
painting. Nor had the tradition connecting art 
with religion been interrupted, although a new 
cycle of religious ideas had been substituted for 
the old ones. 

But all thinking had undergone such a change 
that it required fresh channels for its expression. 

Historically, it has been found that the arts in 
their origin are dependent on religion. Nor is 
the reason far to seek. Art aims at expressing 
an ideal, infusing into the human elements a 
nobleness recognized only by the imagination. 
Such an ideal of glorification exists in its per- 
fection in religion. More than the painter is 
required for the creation of great painting, and 
more than the poet for the realization of im- 
mortal verse. Behind them crowd generations 
of myth-makers; and around them floats the 
vital atmosphere of enthusiasm, on which their 
“We are the master-builders, 
and we are the dreamers of dreams.” 


own souls feed. 

J. A. Symonds says: “Nothing notable was 
produced in Italy between the thirteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries that did not bear the stamp 
and character of fine art * * * The speech 
of the Italians, their social habits, their ideal of 
manners, their standard of morality, the estimate 
they formed of men, were all conditioned and 
It was an age of splendid 
ceremonies and magnificent parade, and every- 
thing, from Italian houses to the armor of the 


qualified by art.” 


= ° ° ° ° | 
soldier, was invariably and inevitably beautitul. 
Articles of domestic utility, cups and _ platters, 


door-panels and chimney-pieces, coverlets 10! 
beds, and lids of linen chests, showed a wealth 0! 


Flo 








istic invention, wrought by craftsmen of rare 
taste 

Art was the spiritual impetus, without which 
the Renaissance must have been atrophied. Dur- 
ing that period of prodigious activity the entire 
nation seemed to be endowed with the capacity 
for producing it in every form. One asks one- 
self: how could Italy have done all she did within 
so short a space of time? 

So much for the Renaissance as a whole. Let 
us speak a little of Cimabue’s pupil, Giotto. The 
yersonality of the man, as well as his work, have 
come down to us through the years, 

His life as a boy had taught him strong dra- 
matic power, and he knew well how to tell his story 
with directness and emotion, and though his skill 
was limited in composition, his ability to place 
his picturesque masses on great surfaces is fre- 
quently commented on. 

He made great advance in depicting drapery 
in broad linear beauty, full of rhythm of de- 
sign and arrangement, with good equable color. 
In his busy life of a painter, he found time to de- 
sign his campanile at Florence, “Giotto’s tower,” 
is it was called. 

His first work is to be found in St. Peter’s, 
Rome, his next, in Assisi, the third, in the Arena 
Chapel, Padua. 

His fame grew and spread, so that Pope IX, 
who was proposing to decorate St. Peter’s with 
paintings, sent a courtier to see what 
manner of man Giotto was, and to report on the 
quality of his work. On the way, the courtier 
learned there were other excellent artists in 
ltaly and he received designs from all. 


some 


When he finally reached Giotto’s studio in 
Florence, the master was at work and the envoy 
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explained to him the Pope’s intention and the 
manner in which he wished to make use of the 
work, and finally asked for some small specimen 
to send to His Holiness. 


Giotto took a sheet of paper and a red pencil, 
and then with a turn of the hand produced a circle, 
so perfect in every particular that it was a marvel 
to see. This done, he turned smilingly to the 
courtier and said, “Here is the design.’”’ The 
latter thought he was joking, and said, “Am I 
to have no other design than this?” “It is 
enough, and more than enough,” replied Giotto. 
“Send it with the others and you will see if it 
is recognized.” The messenger saw he would get 
nothing else and left, thinking he was _ being 
laughed at. When the designs were shown, he 
told how Giotto had executed his, without mov- 
ing his arm, and without compasses. From this 
the Pope and all present recognized to what an 
extent Giotto surpassed all others. When the 
story became public, it gave rise to a saying, 
which is still used for people of dull wits, “you 
are round as Giotto’s O.” 


Another story is told of him when he was a 
student in Cimabue’s studio, of his painting a fly 
on the nose of a figure on a painting Cimabue was 
making, that was shooed away several times be- 
fore the trick was discovered. 


And again when he was famous, he was 
painting during the heat of an Italian summer, 
and the king, who was very fond of his noted sub- 
ject said, “I would leave off painting awhile, if 
I were you.” “So would I, if I were you,” Giotto 
replied laughingly. 

Giotto painted in the cities of Florence, Sienna, 


Naples, Rome, Ravenna, and in France. He died 
at the age of 60. 
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Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





LEAGUE LITERATURE 


During the month, we have been very busy 
preparing and sending out literature, and with 
The Bulletin 
for High and Elementary Schools was completed, 


our annual campaign for funds. 


and is being mailed to the high school principals 
and all other schools where we now have a 
Junior League. This bulletin gives the new Con- 
stitution and By-Laws for the work of our boys 
and girls, and outlines the work for the several 
committees. We do not hesitate to say that every 
school in the State should have a High or [le- 
mentary School League. Any school that has a 
Junior League or Literary Society should reor- 
ganize it according to the new constitution and 
by-laws, and thereby broaden its work. Those 
schools that have not organized heretofore, 
should, by all means, secure this bulletin and 
unite their boys and girls in this organization at 
once. We will, of course, be glad to send a bul- 


letin to any one on request. 


MoNTHLY PROGRAM 


The monthly program for the regular meeting 
has been sent out. The subject for this month 
was, “How to Make Poultry More Profitable.” 
We feel sure every league that observes this 
program will be greatly benefited thereby. The 
program for February will be, “Health in the 
Home and Community.” 

These programs will go out regularly now, and 
we must insist on the leagues filling out and re- 
turning the report blank which is sent with each 
program, and which may be returned free of 
postage by using the government envelope that 


is also enclosed with each program. 


ANNUAL DUES 


We are truly delighted with the response the 
leagues are making to the call for their annual 
dues. They are complying with this request as 


never before, and we are encouraged to hope 


that every active league in the State will send 
We have 
noted this fact all along that the leagues that do 
send dues each year manifest a much greater jn- 


the regular dues asked for this year. 


terest in the work, and they also seem to appre- 
ciate the literature that is sent to them. This. 
of course, is only reasonable, for any organiza- 
tion that continues to receive help without giy- 
ing anything in return will soon even lose interest 
in receiving the assistance given, and we feel that 
a number of our leagues have fallen by the way- 
side on that very account. It is the things we 
help to pay for that we really enjoy; therefore, 
we believe that if every league in the State would 
contribute the annual dues this year, there would 
be a greater work accomplished than ever be- 
fore in the history of the organization, for every 
league would feel a vital interest in the success 
of the work. If your league has not paid its 
dues, we trust you will bring this to its atten- 
tion and thereby help it to take a greater in- 
terest in the work. 


VISITS 


On the 4th of January, I had the pleasure of 
making a short visit to Northampton county 
At Cape Charles we brought about the organiza- 
tion of a High School Co-operative 
every pupil in the high school manifesting a de- 
sire to unite with such an organization. The 
principal of the Cape Charles school, Mr. D. W 
Peters, has the work well organized and _ sys- 
He is in high favor with the patrons, 

iad 


tematized. 
pupils and faculty, and we feel sure the sc 
On the night 


of the 4th, in company with Superintendent !-. G 


will have a most successful year. 


Tankard, I attended the league meeting at ‘ 
ville, and had the pleasure of addressin 
patrons and of taking up a subscription 
new school building. The sum of $2,500.0 
raised that night and we had the assuranc 
the building committee would be able to enlirg 


this sum to $5,000 within a few days. Wit 


League, 











ssistance the county will give they expect to 
trect at this place a modern building, costing 
hout S18,000 to $20,000. Mr. T. K. Musick, 
il of the school, is doing a most excel- 
le rk and manifested his eagerness for a 
yew school building by giving a substantial con- 
n to the building fund. On the 17th of 
the month, it was my pleasure to attend the State 
Good Roads Convention in Norfolk. This was a 
ery cuthusiastic meeting, and we feel sure much 
od will result therefrom. Dr. J. D. Eggleston, 
) speaking on the public school and good roads 
before this convention, paid high tribute to the 
the Co-operative Education Association is 
| in developing interest in road building 
throughout the State. 


Goop Roaps Day PROGRAM 


Just here I should like to call attention to the 
fact that our Good Roads Day Program should 
ve been observed on January 14th, and a report 
same sent to us. We hope every league 

State observed the day or will observe it 

he very near future, fill out the post card 
report blank sent with the Special Day Program 
Bulletin, and mail to us, so we may have a com- 
record of what was accomplished on that 
sion. If your league failed to observe the 
e earnestly request you to call it to their 
tion and have this program carried out just 


ly as possible. 


New LEAGUES 


Since the annual conference in November, 
‘ty-three new leagues have been reported to 
the office. We think this a most excellent report, 
onsidering the fact that the Thanksgiving and 
imas holidays intervened. Dickenson and 

William counties are tied for leadership, 
live new leagues have been reported from 


each of these counties. 


lhe Special Day Programs that will occur 
each month from now to May, are most excellent 
occasions for the organization of a league, and 
we trust that the teachers will take advantage of 
this opportunity. 
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Better Farm Day, Fripay, Marcu 2ND 


Friday, March 2nd, is the time set apart for 
the observance of the Better Farm Day Program. 
This program will be found in the Special Day 
Program Bulletin, which has. been mailed to the 
leagues. Copies have also been sent to the divi- 
sion superintendents, and if any teacher has not 
received a copy, will she not call on the superin- 
tendent for one? Every league should begin at 
once to prepare for this occasion. Besides the 
program, a good speaker should be secured and 
any other special features be added that may seem 
wise to the local community. A report of the ob- 
servance of the day should be sent to us imme- 
diately after the occasion. 

During the third week of January our presi- 
dent, Mrs. B. B. Munford, and secretary of High 
and Elementary School Leagues, Miss J. D. 
Wright, visited several places in the Valley. 
Very successful meetings were held, and sub- 
stantial results attended their efforts. 


SoME Worps OF APPRECIATION 


Dear Mr. MontTGoMERY : 


I am writing to say that I like your idea in regard 
to assisting the leagues in arranging a practical program. 
I have before me the Community Program, No. 12, 
entitled “How to Make Poultry More Profitable.” 
After reading this carefully, I am strongly of the 
opinion that if every community in Henrico county 
could carry out a program of this kind that more good 
could be done. 

Yours very truly, 


J. D. Harris, 


Superintendent Henrico County, 


My Dear Mr. MontTGoMery: 


I feel that I cannot leave (Mr. Raut has just ac- 
cepted a lucrative position in Missouri) without con- 
gratulating you on the great progress the leagues have 
made this past year. I believe that it is the greatest 
thing which we have had to bring all our forces together 
and have the work co-ordinated. 

With best wishes for your success and that of the 
leagues, I am 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED RAvut, 


Agricultural Agent 
Amelia and Nottoway Counties. 
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Among the Colleges 





FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Miss Bessie C. Ashton, of Urbana, Illinois, has 
been elected to fill the chair of geography at the 
Normal School to succeed the late Dr. F. A. Millidge. 
Miss Ashton has the B. S. and M. S. degrees from the 
University of Chicago, where she specialized in geog- 
raphy. Miss Ashton has wide experience as a teacher, 
having taught in the grades, in the high school, and 
in the State Normal School at Valley City, North 
Dakota. 


Dr. J. L. Jarman, president of the State Teachers’ 
Association, conferred with Principal W. C. Blakey, 
of Richmond, secretary of the State Association, on 
January 23rd, in regard to plans for the coming year. 
The following committee on State reading course for 
teachers was announced: Professor B. Y. Tyner, chair- 
man, Fredericksburg Normal School; Professor D. E. 
McQuilkin, principal Roanoke High School; Miss Carrie 
M. Dungan, rural supervisor, of Greensville County 
Schools. 

Professor S. P. Duke announces that the meeting of 
the teachers of the Fourth Congressional District will 
be held at Emporia, on March 15th, 16th and 17th. 
The program is now in state of preparation. 

The spring term opened on Tuesday, January 23rd, 
and many new students entered for the regular and 
review courses. The four-year college course has been 
definitely formulated and has been elected by a num- 
A class 
has been organized to take the third year of college 


ber of the girls of the Normal Junior Class. 


work during the session of 1917-1918, and the Normal 
School should send out its first graduating class from 
a standard four-year college course in June, I9gI9. 
Several members of the Normal School faculty, in 
conjunction with Superintendent P. Tulane Atkinson, 


Mr. C. W. 
and Miss Claudia M. Hagy, rural supervisor, are plan- 


Mason, agricultural demonstration agent, 


ning to conduct a health campaign and survey in the 
public schools of Prince Edward county. Every public 
school of the county will be visited, lectures given and 
a physical examination made of the pupils. 

The State Normal School Board held its regular 
meeting at Farmville on January 20th, and discussed 
many important phases of the administration of the 
normal schools. 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


At the November Educational Conference, the Vir- 
ginia Society for the Study of Education was organ- 
ized. A large number of the leading educators of the 
The officers are: 


State are members of this society. 


Dr. J. P. McConnell, president; Professor S. P. Duke 
of Farmville, vice-president; Dr. R. T. Kerlin, of the 
V. M. I, secretary, and Professor Jos. H. Saunders, of 
Richmond, treasurer. 

The Fourth Joint Educational Conference for the 
Sixth and Ninth Congressional Districts of Virginia 
Carroll and Grayson counties of the Fifth District, and 
Botetourt and Craig counties of the Tenth District, wil 
be held at the State Normal School at Radford, March 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd. About one-third of the State is em. 
braced in this conference. A large number of the 
higher educational institutions of the State are in this 
section. All grades of institutions, from the Primary 
Grade to the higher educational institutions, will be rep- 
resented. One of the interesting features is a superin- 
tendents’ conference, including the superintendents from 
the counties and cities in this part of the State. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is very 
active at this time. A very large part of all the stu- 


dents in the school are enrolled as active members of 


the Association. Volunteer mission study courses are 
offered under the auspices of the Association. One 
hundred and sixteen students are registered in these 
various mission classes. 

Miss Edna Cox, rural demonstration agent, is con- 
ducting her work in the western end of Montgomery 
county and the eastern end of Pulaski county, both of 
which sections are adjacent to the Normal School at 
Radford. An unusually large number of students and 
women are taking this work in connection with the 
schools. The canning club work and _ other rural 
demonstration work will be actively pushed next sum- 
mer. In conection with the Summer Normal School 
at Radford, courses will be offered in canning club work 
and rural demonstration work. 


The senior class of 1916 donated to the institution 
a students’ loan fund of $100.00. The senior class eac! 
year leaves behind some memorial in the form of equip- 
ment or enrichment of the institution. Other students’ 
loan funds are being established through voluntary 
contributions of public-spirited citizens. These loan 
funds are supplemented by the regular State loan tun 
which is received from the State treasury by this insti- 
tution and the other State institutions. 


A large number of native trees and shrubs will be 


planted on the Normal School grounds in the next tew 
weeks. The purpose of planting these trees is two-fold. 
One is to enhance the grace and beauty of the campus; 
the other is to provide shelter and protection for vari 
ous kinds of birds. The presence of this large number 
of birds will add greatly to the interest in nature study 
work. The following wild shrubs and native trees are 


being planted: Crab apple, dogwood, black gum, cedar, 


servi 


} 
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rry, beach, black haw, thornberry, wild rose, 
Lherry, sumac, alder, native mulberry and Russian 
These trees and shrubs will provide abun- 
ont food and nesting places for the ever-increasing 
f birds that are finding their homes and secur- 
Normal School grounds. 





HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


January 18, 1917. 


duties were resumed after the Christmas 
holidays and a new quarter was begun on January 3rd. 
\J| old students were present on that day except a very 
few, who were unavoidably detained, and a number 
students matriculated. 


School 


t new 

The experiment is being made this quarter of sub- 
stituting Monday for the time-honored Saturday weekly 
oliday, hoping thus to obviate several difficulties con- 
nected with the latter. 


The monthly meeting of the Educational Club of 
Harrisonburg was held at the Normal School on Jan- 
uary 8th. Mr. J. S. Garrison, of the High School, 
made the address on the subject, “How Can Morals be 
Best Taught in the Schools?” and six other members, 
n brief papers, presented the affirmative and negative 
sides of the question, “Is a Well-arranged Course of 
Study More Beneficial to the Student Than One Based 
” The general discussions following these 
papers were lively and interesting. 


n Options? 


School 
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Last Saturday morning the assembly period was 
devote 1 to the reception of several gifts recently made 
to the school. After an academic procession to chapel 
service, the faculty in caps and gowns, and the seniors 
in their class colors of white and green, the whole 
school proceeded to the hall of the students’ building, 
and Dr. Sanger, on behalf of the summer school of 
1916, presented three panels of the “The 
Triumphal Entry of Alexander into Babylon,” which is 
being placed around the hall in sections. The Kinder- 
garten Club, through its president, Miss Elsie Miller, 
also presented three panels. President Burruss, in an 
inspiring address, tendered as a gift from himself and 
Mrs. Burruss, an exquisite statue of Joan of Arc, a 
copy of the one by the French sculptor, Chapu, in the 
Luxembourg Gallery in Paris. This stands in the center 
of the hall. 

On Sunday afternoon, January 13th, an impressive 
memorial service was held at the school in honor of 
Miss Annie V. Cleveland, who died at the Harrison- 
burg Memorial Hospital on December 19th. Until the 
present session, she had been connected with the school 
since its founding, and was greatly beloved. 


frieze, 


The industrial department of dur school is endeavor- 
ing to develop interest in its line of work by organizing 
home economics clubs in the country near here and 
by corresponding with women in all parts of the State, 
with reference to forming such clubs, and also con- 
cerning the problems of their daily household occupa- 
tions. This work is aided to an increasing degree by 
the students who do their practice teaching in the 
county schools, and the graduates of the department 
who are teaching in the State. 


News 





QUESTIONS AS TO SUPERINTENDENS’ 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Bristot, Va., December 15, 1916. 


Superintendents: 


In a call meeting at the Richmond Conference the 
superintendents considered the advisability of holding 
meeting separate and apart from the 

Educational Conference. The ad- 
for this change of policy were: (1) The inef- 
fectiveness of our present plan; (2) the multiplicity of 
interests in the Virginia Educational Conference; and 
(3) the earnest desire of the superintendents to be free 
) visit the various departments and sections of the Vir- 
Teachers’ Association. At this meeting 
splendid suggestions were offered by several 


annual 
reasons 


Virginia 


ginia State 


some 


superintendents, and a committee was finally appointed 
to consider the matter and report its findings to the 
‘pring meeting of superintendents. 


In order to get their 





best views on the subject, as a basis for our report, we 
are submitting to you a few questions, which we hope 
you will consider carefully and answer with your best 
judgment: 


1. Do you prefer our present plan of holding our 
annual meeting in conjunction with the Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, and of the department’s holding a 
superintendents’ institute during the spring or summer? 


2. Do you think this plan is effective? 
3. How does the idea of holding the institute in 


connection with the Virginia Educational Conference 
and our annual meeting at another time appeal to you? 


4. Do you think that one meeting could be made to 
take the place of the two? If so, when should this 
meeting be held? 


5. How does the idea of beginning our annual con- 
ference on Monday of Thanksgiving Week and of run- 
ning it through Wednesday appeal to you? Could this 
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be made an effective conference, and could it be made 
to fill the function of the two we now hold? 


6. Please give in your reply any suggestion that 
might help in considering this matter. 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. B. Fitzpatrick, Chairman; 
C. B. Bowry, 
A. H. ForeMan. 
Committee. 


FINE PROGRESS IN DICKENSON 
Bucu, Va., January 20, 1917. 


Thinking that perhaps a history of educational prog- 
ress in Dickenson county for the last eight years might 
interest many of your readers, I will now proceed to 
write it up. 

The annual report of the county school board for 
1908-09 shows that the school property then owned 
The value of 
school property owned at the end of the year 1916 was 
$85,225.48. Number of schools in operation in 1908-’09 


by the county was valued at $26,500.20. 


was fifty-one. Number of schools in operation in this 


county this year is ninety-three. Number of school 
houses built during the eight years was thirty-nine, an 
With the exception of 
one year, this county has built five school houses each 


increase of forty-two schools. 


year. Eight years ago this county had no graded 
schools, now it has eighteen. With the exception of a 
good school house at Clintwood, this county then had 
no two and four-room school houses; now it has eigh- 
teen. Had no school improvement leagues; now it 
has twenty-five or thirty active ones. Our county has 
been leading the Southwest counties, but Smyth county 
was in the lead last year. I do not know where we stand 
and cannot know until Miss D. Wright, head of our 
league department, sends out her report. Eight years 
ago this county had only one school library, at Clint- 
wood; now it has eighteen, and forty-two schools have 
free access to them. 

When the schools opened in 1909-’10, this county had 
to bring some teachers from East Virginia to help fill 
our schools. Some of our best teachers had to teach 
two sessions alternately, and then a few schools were 
not supplied with teachers, I am sorry to say. This 
county has now a splendid teaching force with strong 
certificates. We have filled all our schools with our 
county’s boys and girls for the past three or four years 
and have had from ten to twenty-five teachers extra 
to spare our adjoining counties. Our high school at 
Clintwood has been placed on the accredited list and 
has been and is now doing good work. Mr. A. L. 
Lincoln, one of the State inspectors, said in a talk at 
Clintwood, that of the twenty-seven high schools in the 
State that had normal training, he considered Clintwood 
Normal Training the best. Our county stands with a 


few counties in the lead as to the salaries paid teachers. 


Our county school board has THE VirGINIA Joury, 
oF EpucaTIon sent to all the teachers and trustees a 
school gratis, and this year we are sending 4 aan 
So far as I know, none of the 
district school boards in the county owe any debts of 
We hold institutes annually. [ ap 
glad to say that the moral standing of our county has 


to each supervisor. 
any consequence. 


been elevated, considering the many obstacles we haye 
had to contend with in the past — the chief of which was 
old John Barleycorn, which seems to be getting hj; 
knockout blow in Virginia, thank God. I think oy; 
county will compare favorably with some of the bes 
counties in the State. I think this year our county has 
made wonderful progress educationally. Our progress 
is due to the hearty co-operation of patrons, teachers 
trustees, and the splendid supervision that our diyi- 
sion superintendent of schools, I. E. French, has give 
us during his terms of office. 
Very respectfully, 
FLETCHER POowERs, 
Clerk of Sand Lick District School Board 


SUPERINTENDENT C. B. BOWRY DEAD 


Mr. C. B. Bowry, division school superintendent of 
Amelia and Nottoway counties, died in Stuart Circle 
Hospital, January 24th, at 10:45 o’clock. Mr. Bown 
had been suffering with appendicitis for two years 
Acute peritonitis set in, and he was brought to th 
hospital on Tuesday. He died following an operatior 
He was born in Williamsburg about forty-five years ago 

Mr. Bowry was prominent in educational circles in 
the State, and was generally regarded as a forceful 





and progressive influence in all matters pertaining 
to the advancement of the schools, particularly 


] 


the elimination of the one-room school and _ the 


substitution for it of better and increased facilities 
He was president of the Conference of Division Super- 
intendents, and had been mentioned as a possible can- 
didate for the State Board of Education at the expira- 
tion on April 1st, of the terms of Superintendent Frank 
T. West, of Louisa county, and Superintendent Harris 
Hart, of Roanoke. 
3efore Mr. Bowry’s connection with the State sc! 

system, he was a representative of a publishing /iouse 
He was elected to the superintendency of Amelia ané 
Nottoway counties eight years ago. The two counties 
have made marked progress in their school wor! 
ing Mr. Bowry’s incumbency. Mr. Bowry was edt 
cated at the College of William and Mary. 


DEATH OF SUPT. DE JARNETTE 


Superintendent J. B. L. De Jarnette, aged twenty- 
nine years, died in Ashland on January 11th, alter 
prolonged illness. 











\{r. De Jarnette was elected Superintendent of 
hols of the division composed of Nansemond 
and the city of Suffolk November 1, 1913. 


\t that time the schools of Suffolk had twenty- 
sever! rooms, with an enrollment of 1,232 and an 
yerave attendance of 993. The schools of Suffolk 
good condition when Mr. De Jarnette took 
them, but they have continued to grow, 
until with their broadened curriculum, they now 

thirty-eight rooms, with an enrollment of 
89 and an average attendance of 1,185. 
development in Nansemond county has been 
especially noteworthy on account of the agricultural 
vhich has been done in the Driver Agricultural 
Hich School and the number of handsome consoli- 
‘ated school buildings that have been erected under 
the leadership of Superintendent De Jarnette. Dur- 
ing the past three years he has built the fourteen- 

building in Holy Neck District, costing $16,000; 
ixteen-room building at Whaleyville, costing 
$19,000, and two dormitories at the agricultural high 
school, costing $10,000 each. In 1912-’13 Nansemond 
unty had ten schools having three rooms or more, 
and it now has fifteen schools of this larger type. 

Rev. B. H. Melton, a former Richmond pastor, 
but now of Baltimore, conducted the funeral services. 
The body was brought to Richmond for burial in 
Hollywood Cemetery. 

lhe entire school system mourns the loss of a 

netic leader and a true friend. 


CLASS ROOM VISIT—BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 
SCHOOLS — TIME, THREE HOURS 


morning, January 5th, one of those rainy 
last week, I visited with Miss Kate 
Wheeler, principal, 3B, or low third, in the Washington 
School. The room was in charge of Miss Dixie Mc- 
Crary, the regular teacher. The pupils were just a 
little embarrassed when we went in. To relieve the 

of that feeling, I told the pupils the fable of the 
frog This elicited several stories from the pupils. 
Atter everybody forgot that there was anything un- 

| going on in the room, I asked the pupils to spell 

following words: clean, spell, poor, finish, hurt, 
mayhe, across, to-night, tenth, sir, these, club, seen, felt, 
fail, set, stamp, light, coming, cent, night, pass, 


Friday 


ings of 
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shut, easy. Eighty-four cities made an average of 79 
on these same words. This grade made 87. We then 
had them spell the following words taken from their 
speller: which, pencil, busy, leaves, autumn, squirrel, 
digging, donkey, color, latch, quince, queer, daisies, 
birch, knob, chair, pigeon, rabbit, tease, weave, some- 
body, cheat, already, getting, evening. On these they 
made an average of 86.5. These results in spelling were 
very gratifying. 

We then tested them in speed in multiplication. 
They were asked to copy examples like 7x8 ; 
and were given a minute to write as many answers as 
they could. On an average they wrote 5.4 in thirty 
seconds. The standard for the third grade for this 
particular achievement is 6.5 in thirty seconds. We 
were one point below the standard, but we have all 
the session to attain it. What is more encouraging, 
the teacher and pupils have united in an effort to 
attain it by the end of January. This was one of the 
good results of this visit. One of the most interesting 
moments of this visit was the period during which 
every pupil was putting forth his greatest effort to 
make a high record for his grade. Of course, we 
recorded the rating of every pupil, but we kept the 
class record before them. In the open, individual scores 
were not mentioned. At the same time, every pupil 
knew that a very low individual score was a burden on 
the class. 

After this we had every pupil read “Tiny Tad” at 
sight. The standard in reading for this grade is about 
116 words per minute, with about 50 per cent in repro- 
duction. These pupils read 131 words per minute with 
expression and reproduced about 50 per cent. The 
grade stood high in reading ability. The twelve we 
found slightly below the standard are to receive in- 
dividual attention until the end of the with 
the hope that most of the twelve may be promoted 
February 5th. 


term, 


We then had them write a page for ws, repeating 
the copy “This is a rainy day.” According to the 
Ayres’ Scale, they made an average of between 30 and 
40, which is a high record in quality. We did not test 
them for speed. 


The enrollment of the grade was 37. Thirty-four 
were present, or 92 per cent. Only three were repeating 
the grade. The spirit of the class was bright and 
snappy. 

F. B. Fitzpatrick, Superintendent. 


January 5, 1917. 
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Our Letter Box 





Hampton, Va., January 31, 1917. 


Editor VirGinta JOURNAL oF EpUCATION, 


Richmond, Virginia 
Dear Sir 


Following is a list of the Associations, which were 
in the 100 per cent column this year. Would like to 
have this published, as I think it will help to bring the 


others in line: 


FIRST DISTRICT 
F. M. ALEXANDER 
Vice-President 
Elizabeth City, Essex, Gloucester, King and Queen, 
Mathews, Middlesex, Newport News, Northampton, 


Northumberland, Warwick, Westmoreland, York, 


Fredericksburg. 


SECOND DISTRICT 
G. A. PEEK 
Vice-President 
Isle of Wight, Norfolk County, Portsmouth, Princess 
Anne, Southampton, Suffolk. 


THIRD DISTRICT 
C. A. TAYLor 
Vice-President 
Charles City, Chesterfield, James City, King William, 
New Kent, Richmond City, Williamsburg. 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
S. P. DuKE 
Vice-President 
Amelia, Brunswick, Dinwiddie, Greensville, Mecklen- 
burg, Nottoway, Petersburg, Powhatan, Prince Edward, 


Prince George, Surry County, Sussex. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
J. W. Coox 
Vice-President 


Charlotte, Danville, Grayson, Halifax, Henry, Patrick. 


SIXTH DISTRICT 
W. M. 
Vice-President 
Campbell, Floyd, Lynchburg, Montgomery, Radford 
Roanoke City and Roanoke County. 


3LACK 


SEVENTH DISTRICT 
H. M. McManaway 
Vice-President 
Albemarle, Charlottesville, Frederick and Winches- 
ter, Page, Rappahannock, Rockingham, Warren, Har- 
risonburg. 


EIGHTH DISTRICT 
N. T. McManaway 
Vice-President 
Alexandria City, Alexandria County, Culpeper, Fair- 
fax, Fauquier, King George, Prince William. 


NINTH DISTRICT 
R. T. STEPHENSON 
Vice-President 
Bristol, Dickenson, Giles, Lee, Pulaski, Russell, Scott 
Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, Wise. 


TENTH DISTRICT 
E. P. NicHOoLson 
Vice-President 
Amherst, Appomattox, Botetourt, Buckingham 
Buena Vista, Cumberland, Fluvanna, Staunton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Radford Normal, Farmville Normal, Hampden- 
Sidney, Richmond College, Fredericksburg Normal 
William and Mary College, Department Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisonburg Normal, University of Virginia 
Elizabeth College, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Cordially yours, 


Geo. W. Guy, Treasurer S. T. 
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News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





DECEMBER REPORTS 


The Alexandria city schools closed for the Christ- 
mas holidays December 22; they will reopen January 
1017 W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


[he visits to schools in Dinwiddie county were 
my assistant, Geo. Baskerville Zehmer. 
E. C. POWELL, Supt. 


Mr. J .H. Stephens was ill in December and made 
ts to schools in Montgomery county. 


ACTING SUPT. 


The Sand Lick graded school patrons (Dickenson 
nty) have supplemented the teachers’ salaries, so the 
school will run seven months. 


I. E. FRENCH, Supt. 


A second appropriation from the board of super- 
s has enabled us to continue the work of medical 
ection in Smyth county. 


B. E. COPENHAVER, Supt. 


Colds, diphtheria and inclement weather reduced the 

erage attendance in Craig county very much during 

Teachers all over the county are doing 
W. O. MARTIN, Supt. 


December. 
£06 rd w¢ rk. 


In Gloucester county, we had a white teacher’s con- 
ference January 2, 1917; every teacher present except 
Our teachers are seemingly enthusiastic in their 
They reorganized their teachers’ association. 
R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 


ln Shenandoah county, we have decided to hold a 
ty school fair next fall, late in October, at the same 
the county fair will be held. The attendance in 

December was unusually good. 


C. V. SHOEMAKER, Supt. 


reenesville county schools closed December 23rd; 

ed January 8th. I found it impossible to secure 
rs for all colored schools before Christmas. 

Through an agency in Washington, D. C., have secured 

eight, and hope to have all supplied in a few days. I 
iid not get teachers holding Virginia certificates. 


HENRY MACLIN, Supt. 





The Page-Rappahannock Examining Committee met 
at Luray January 2nd and 3rd, and graded the examina- 


tion papers of all pupils above the fourth grade in all 
graded and high schools of the division. At the con- 
Clusion of the meeting, the division superintendent was 


Presented with a handsome smoking jacket by the mem- 
bers of the committee. 


JOHN H. BOOTON, Supt. 





In the one-room schools and the primary and gram- 
mar grades of the other schools of Lee county, only 
three of the 128 teachers fell below an average of 20— 
the mercury several mornings standing below zero and 
an eight-inch snow part of the time. Twenty-one one and 
two-room schools have applied to be placed on the 


list of standard schools. 
J.C. BOATWRIGHT, Supt. 


Am glad to be back on the job again. We hope to 
make the new year noted in Portsmouth as a school 
building year. The board has just awarded the con- 
tract for a new high school building at a cost, not in- 
cluding the site and furniture and equipment, for 
$127,756, and for a new colored school at a cost of 
$50,854. Counting the cost of sites and equipment will 
bring the two schools up to $230,000. 

H. A. HUNT, Supt. 


On account of the very bad weather, I was unable to 
visit the schools in Greene county the first half of the 
month. 

We have had an epidemic of mumps in Madison for 


several months which lessened the attendance for 
December, besides extremely bad weather for the 
season. Schools are in good condition with unusual 


interest manifested. We are still short of three col- 


ored teachers. 
J. N. MILLER, Supt. 


At Harrisonburg, we are making an effort to put 
manual training in the Waterman School, and have 
every reason to think that we shall be successful. At 
the Effinger Street School (colored) we have been 
trying for some years to establish a normal training 
department for the preparation of teachers for the 
colored schools in the Valley counties. We think that 
this, too, is to be realized next year. 

W. H. KEISTER, Supt. 


We had in Halifax county a public meeting at 
Virgilina — very successful — goodly number of patrons 
present, asking for additional teacher on account con- 
gestion in high school department. ‘The result was 
I raised $250.00 and secured another teacher. Turbe- 
ville Agricultural High School, on account of increased 
enrollment, has now an additional teacher. North 
Staunton graded school and Catawba graded school has 
each added a teacher to meet their increased enroll- 
ments. The industrial work in both Mt. Carmel and 
Banister districts is growing in interest and popularity. 


H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 


We have just put an additional teacher in the 
West Point High School, King William county, and 
now have a faculty of eight. All requirements for an 
accredited four-year high school have been met in this 
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school. We have experienced much difficulty in secur- 
ing teachers for the colored schools this session. School 
Inspector W. W. Edwards visited our Acquinton and 
Venter high schools during December. Plans are now 
being laid for our annual school fair, which will be held 
on April 27th 
distributed. 


The fair catalogue is out and is being 


H. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt. 

More interest is manifested by the patrons in build- 
ing than ever before in Northampton county. The 
league at Exmore is raising money to pay for one acre 
of land and are expecting to start on the building soon. 
The Fairview patrons held several socials during the 
holidays to raise money for new building. One teacher 
was added to the Salisbury School and one to the Hare 
Valley School during the month. The teachers are 
working very hard in the schools to improve condi- 
tions, and are urging the parents to keep the children 
in school 


E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 


The Christmas holidays made December a short 
school month, only about twelve to fifteen days was 
about the time made by most teachers during this month, 
but average attendance and enrollment good. 

Well attended and interesting meetings of the teach- 
ers and patrons were held during the month in Aquia, 
The teachers of 
Stafford are manifesting much interest in the coming 


Falmouth and Hartwood districts. 


“State Tests” for their pupils, and are anxiously await- 
ing the questions of which Mr. A. L. Lincoln’s timely 
article in the December issue of THE VirGINIA JOURNAL 
oF EnucATION is so apropos. 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


December is never a good month for best results 
in school work in rural schools. The reduced number 
of days taught on account of the Christmas holidays, 
with the usual bad winter weather, is not conducive to 
the attainment to the highest school ideals. However, 
in Pittsylvania county, school buildings were reported 
generally in comfortable repair and adapted to the 
the exigencies of the occasion. General educational 
meetings were held, notably, the dedicatory exercises 
at the new Whitmell High School, the United States 
Commissioner of Education being the speaker of the 
occasion. Libraries have been applied for during the 
month and preparations made for the standardization 
of some progressive schools 


F. B. WATSON, Supt. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. R. C. 
Stearnes, came out to Lebanon January 6th and as- 
sisted in securing the necessary contributions for the 
erection of the $20,000 building for the Ninth Con- 
gressional District Agricultural High School. The 
contributions were secured and the building committee 


is now considering plans and specifications. The build. 
ing will be let to contract as early as possible in orde; 
to have it ready for use by September Ist. The towns. 
people and friends of the school everywhere are ey 
thusiastic over the assurance of the new building 
The old building, which partly was formerly a residence 


will be converted into a dormitory, and a large number 
of boarders will be expected at the fall opening. With 
the establishment of the Lebanon State School in these 
fine quarters, a new era will begin in education jp 
Russell. 


H. W. FUGATE, Supt 


The new three-room house at Mitcheltown, Bat! 
county, was completed in December, and will give the 
children of this community much better opportunities 
This completes the ring of graded schools around Hot 
Springs. There are 350 children enrolled in the graded 
schools at Ashwood, Thomastown and Mitcheltown 
all within a radius of two miles of Hot Springs. We 
are working now to build a consolidated school where 
these children will receive their seventh grade and 
high school work, thereby placing these graded schools 
under the charge of a supervising principal in the ney 
high school. The enrollment in Bath has reached the 
figures of last session and I look for a substantial in- 
crease before the end of the present session. 

I am extremely well satisfied with the work in the 
one room schools of Highland. The high schools are 
keeping their work well above the average for the 
division. The enrollment is very good, two districts 
showing increases over that of last session. 


BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt 


The schools of Rockingham county were in sessio! 
only fifteen days this month, as Christmas holidays 
interfered. I am glad to report that the record made 


during the month of November was the best record 
have made during my term of office, as far as 
ment and attendance is concerned, having 85 per cent 
of the school population enrolled and an average daily 
attendance of 85 per cent. During December, two of 
my second grade high schools met all the requirements 
to enter in the first class, giving us four first grade 
high schools. Arrangements have almost been completed 
to extend term of all graded schools two weeks. My 
total number of visits to this date is 274, which is fifty 
visits in excess of last year at the same time. In these 
visits I have not included the numerous league meetings, 
; 


7 


which I have attended and helped to organize, and the 
time reported is that actually spent in the school room. 


During the term we were able to have the super- 
visors increase the rate of taxation for school pur- 
poses as follows: Ashby, from 35 cents to 60 cents; 


4 


Central, from 32% cents to 50 cents; Linville, from 35 


cents to 45 cents; Plains, from 35 cents to 40 cents; 


Stonewall, from 30 cents to 40 cents. 
G. H. HULVEY, Supt 
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ADVERTISING THAT TELLS}! 
ee 

The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 

It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
‘ 
! [It has no Competition in Virginia. 
It goes in every County and City of the State. 
It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 
; re a . Office: Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
: Virginia Journal of Education gicumonp "vincinia 
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For Drowsy English Classes 


SHORT STORIES, OLD AND NEW 


Edited by PROF. C. ALPHONSO SMITH, of the University 


of Virginia, 292 pages, 48 cents 


This delightful addition to the Standard English Classics Series will enthrall your 
students, and teach many for the first time that Literature goes deep into Life 

The editor, a close friend of O. Henry and his official biographer, provides for each 
story a brief introduction, which gives the keynote and indicates the great central thought 
or core of meaning around which the tale is built. 

The volume meets admirably the College-Entrance Requirements in English. It will 
prove equally suitable for college courses. 

It includes short stories from the Bible, The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, Irving, 
Poe, Dickens, Hawthorne, Dr. John Brown, Bret Harte, Stevenson, deMaupassant, 


Kipling, and O. Henry. 


GINN & COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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with this strong National Bank is a Progressive 
Trust Company, combining under one manage- 
ment a complete Banking and Trust service for 
the convenience and benefit of the people. 
> 
> 
; 
A M F R | (’ A NATIONAL BANK  : 
TRUST COMPANY |; 
0-0-6 ° o> 
20a 0-0 aoe e-e me ° + += — ° or + 
: i SCHOOL SUPPLIES, (77oee rss ¢ 
Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, Marches, Entertainment Books, 
Courtis Standard ' Fiags, ~ehwe fac eat 1 so te pacing Er sence narra Material, 
‘ e "= . j Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward Gift Cards, Drawing, 
Sewing, Coloring, phabet, Number, eading. Report, anc usy- 
Practice Tests in Arithmetic . west Ganke, Soa tecmitens piumee meciine peetuie ied 
' board Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, Stars, Papers, Reeds, Kafhia, 
7 — © Needles, Sewing Card Thread, Paints, Crayons. Erasers, Scissors, 
Make teaching efficient because they are based 4 Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
1 the following fundamental educational prin- ; Address to A. J. FOUCH COMPANY, WARREN, PA. ¢ 
ples: + ° “° + 
1. Definition of aim. P 
2. Limitation of training. 4 
3- Recognition of individual differences. BRADLEY’S Helps for Progressive Teachers q 
4. Specialization of training. _ 4 
. ° ° Picture Cut-Outs (in three sets) per set....$ .25 
5. Diagnosis of causes of difficulty. Alice in Wonderland Mother Goose Series ‘ 
6. Proper division of work between . ill ae Donne 
Stories Children Need. Bailey. Postpaid.... 1.50 
teacher and class. ‘ , , ; For the Story-Teller. Bailey. Postpaid Sees 1.50 
7. Motivation and self-direction of drill. Folk Dances for Young People. Van Cleve. me 
ain : , bs, aes CERRO EOL TOL Ee 2.00 
The Teacher’s Manual gives explicit directions Toy Money, Colored Pegs, Word and Number 
r the use of the Tests; for the detection, diag- — and complete equipments for the busy 
osis, and remedy of individual defects; and for Send us your order for prompt shipment. 
the handling of the material with the least possible Catalog on request. 
lificulty. It answers all questions likely to arise. 
: un MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
These Tests are easy for the 
teacher to use 4 ‘ 1209 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Complete information may be had from the + a inte 
publishers. . > 
+ tis _— y% 
- » 4 
wo RLD BOOK COM PANY When replying to advertisements, please mention the 
Yonkers-on-Hudson New York Virginia Journal of Education 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT 











for our catalog. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





Don’t go thru an- 
other year with window 
shades that are more 

ther than good. The 
window shade has an 
important bearing on 
the health and welfare 
of the child. 


Naturally the child 
should be the first con- 
sideration in the school, 
but light and ventilation 
should be the second 
consideration. 


COTTON DUCK 
Adjustable Window Shades 


int of light and air at all 
‘ucted in such a way that 


nnot get out of order. 


Window Shade Problem is 


shopping this year be 
Window Shade. Write 


. 
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Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 


ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 


The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 


Whittet ¢@, Shepperson 
Printers 


11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 











EDUCATION 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
Engineering. 

Fifteen degree courses offered. 

Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 

Winter Short Course in Agriculture. 


Expenses for the session to a state student, 


+f> 


ctric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 
Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
’. S. Officer detailed by the government. 

Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
nations held the week preceding the opening 


nearest the 21st of September. 
Summer School conducted each summer for 
six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 


J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 
Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
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College of 
CAlliam and Mary 


Regular College Courses leading to A. B., 
B.S. A. BM. 








Normal Courses to prepare young men 
for the work of Principals, Superin- 
tendents of Schools, etc. 


Special Two-Year Normal Course for 
High School Graduates. 


Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 
-Normal Academy for those not having 


College entrance. State scholarships 
for young men preparing to be teachers. 


Loan Fund 


Washington and Lee University 








FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


LETTERS — LAW — COMMERCE — 


ENGINEERING 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions 
and inspiring memories, it gives 
a Twentieth Century training amid 
the social culture of Old Virginia at 
its best, and gathers to its campus 
a select student-body from thirty- 
five States and foreign countries. 
For Catalogue, etc., address 





ret 


For catalogue and particulars, address : 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 4 
Williamsburg, Va. 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. LEXINGTON 








, President HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG FE R E E + 
Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers 2 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 
WRITE US. | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...ammmme= Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
naments. Give these tothe children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
» lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
p you, all charges prepaid,’one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
iard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 





cost you $4 or $Sinany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all po. more. 
8¢ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 


ba ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “‘WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
co ,and framedin solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 

. an 1d we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 

express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 

; orth e Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 

to send you. ## After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
y you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO.. 138 Meridian St.. ANDERSON, INDIANA 














When replying to 
advertisements 


please mention 


Virginia Journal 
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' THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN | | HOME PLAC | 
' Guaranteed in every particular, or your 00 , A HOSPITAL 

° money back. State kind of steel pens $1 ’ Individual development of physically or mentally retarded chil 

' you use. Speech disorders, defective sight or hearing, ne 

9 is ~ . slow mental! action. Resident orthopedist. 

! The Bell Book and Stationery Company | ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A. Director 

i "14 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. 2231 West GRACE STREET 
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SCHOOL DESKS 
VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 


Low Freight—Quick Delrvery 
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; FACTS IN READING 


Basep Upon THE TopicAL OUTLINE FOR TH; 
STATE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS 


The only book of its kind for teachers, sty 
dents of normal schools, normal training classes 
and high schools. 

Price, 25 cents 
Order from 


MRS. M. S. MOFFETT 


East Radford, Virginia. 
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THE BIG IDEA IN EDUCATION 


The Visual Method of teaching Agriculture with I. H.C 
Charts and Booklets. Simple, Practical, Impressive. 
Lift present day methods out of the shadows of the abstract 
into the sunlight of Human Understanding. 

Send 10 cents for sample booklet. EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


International Harvester Company of N. J., - Harvester Bldg., Chicago. 
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| 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” | 
623 S. Wabesh Ave. saneanmen — With new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in Schools of | 
Western Ottice: Spokane, Washington Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address. 
° ° * Dr. J. H. Hill, Mr. Louis Cogs ll d Mr. B.F. Clark will be 
Kansas City Superintendence Meeting ee ee allan 
-_ ny Slee & CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

You are invited to use our rooms 215-216 Coates House, for Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore.Md., New York City 
interviews, correspondence, etc, Free stenographic service. Spokane, Wash. Jacksonville, Fla. a 
care ; ; , : ‘ 
4 ee y ‘ 
’ A BETTER POSITION” |; 
‘ 4 4 oss a ' 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ETTER POS! | 
; LLIN. SOV Manager Our New Illustrated Booklet telling of SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. ' 
‘ 4 . One of the Larger eo ont — Acwenive Agencies 3 
' overing Closely the Southern Field. j 
COLUMBIA SOUTH CAROLINA 15 YEARS - - . - SAME MANAGEMENT ¢ 
$+-0—-0- 0-0-0. o—-° °. . o-—-0-—-0 oe ° + 
+= ° is cist saab <4 
® 
+ Better Positions for Good Teachers — Better Teachers for Good Positions | 
College presidents, superintendents and principals from Virginia to Texas are asking us now to nominate good ' 
teachers for the fall term. We are unable to supply the demand. . 
you desire a bette sition and are fitted for it, we should be able to help you. Write to-day for informa- ! 
tion and registration form. i 
SOUTH ATLANTIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, George J. Ramsey, President, Raleigh, N. C. H 
° a + 
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Bookcases | 








No. 52 


Size 40 x 62 inches. Space for 175 
to 200 books. Golden Oak. Good 
cylinder lock. Price, $9.00 F. ©. B. 
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Hickory. 





























4 
No. 62 
Same as above, but with panel in- | 
stead of glass doors. Price, $8.00. 
! These bookcases have good locks,  $ 
: adjustable shelves, double thick glass, 
; and are very useful for storing 
crayons, erasers and other supplies. 
When Comparing Prices See Our ; 
Discounts on Page 2 ; 
Hickory - - North Carolina ! 
‘ 
. ome . “++ 
) _ S 
: ~ | ae . . eee ite: ummer 
) ‘ Te _ 4 ze = ; 7 ~*~ ~ : 
| : ale | School 
: VALP RAISO UNIVERSITY opens 
; % ee bs ' I - . May 29th 


ee 


1917 








7 
J ° 
: 
VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 
. 4 was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 
The University ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an institution is a 
| necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 
previous year. 
' is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 29th and 
The Summer ; School will continue twelve weeks. During this term the Universiry will offer an exceptional! 
4 list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review 
| work in the following Pr 
eparatory, High School,Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Type- 
, De artments writing, Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual) Train- 
ing, “The Ex Expression and Public Speaking, sonic. Aang Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
e xpen uition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
. ses are the Lowest Room, $33 to $45 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


’ Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 45th Year Will Open September 18, 1917 
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Virginia Military Institute 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Distinctive Features 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to 
the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among 
these advantages are: 


I. Its Distinctive Military System. This has secured for it the name of the 
“West Point of the South.” It tends to muscular development and physical health 
by enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. It creates habits of prompti- 
tude, order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self-reliance and force of per- 
sonal character by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, 
whatever his antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is 
equal, uniform and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 


II. Its Distinctive Academic Curriculum. This embraces the study of Eng- 
lish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business law, political 
science, biology. 


III. Its Technical Scientific Courses and Course of Liberal Arts. Provision 
is made for the members of the Second Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of 
liberal arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are 
illustrated by continuous field and laboratory practice. The degrees of B. S. or 
B. A. are conferred upon all graduates. 


IV. Its Distinctive System of Instruction: Namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share 
of the personal attention of the instructor. The success of the educational work of 
the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $350; for State cadets 
$180 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery 
and all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in 
this country. This estimate is exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an 
average for the entire term, the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 
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State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VA. 





County Demonstration Course 


Of Spectal Interest to Teachers in our Public Schools 


\ new course has been installed in the State Normal School for Women at Farmvill 
as Professional Course VI, leading to County Demonstration Work 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee en ee ee 


This is a ONE-YEAR Professional Course, open to teachers holding either First Grade 
. 
ng experience. > 
The course embraces work in Agriculture, Industrial Arts, Hygiene, Rural Sociology and 
mics, with special stress on the courses in Home Economics; the student devotes fourteen , 
riods a week to Home Economics and the work embraces Cooking, Sewing (both elementary and é 
unced work in each), Nutrition, Shelter, Household Management, and Methods in Home 
nomics. 
Upon the completion of this course the student is qualified to teach Home Economics 
to carry on the work of a County Demonstrator in this line of work. 
Expense for Course VI is the same as for all other courses offered in the institution. 
For catalogue, address 
THE REGISTRAR, } 
State Normal School for Women, 
Farmville, Virginia 
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“In the Heart of the Beautiful and Healthful Shenandoah Valley” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


| 


(wo-year Professional Courses for four-year high school graduates. 

1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 

2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 

3. For teaching High School Subjects, permitting specialization. 
4. For teaching Household and Industrial Arts. 


'wo-year Academic Course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year 


Academic Course for three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the 
professional courses. 


Special Courses in Home-making, Dressmaking and Millinery, and for the pre- 
paration of Supervisors. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural 
school communities. 


Spring Term—Special Classes begin March 1yth, preparing for the State Examinations 
‘ull Summer Quarter, consisting of two six-weeks terms. 
‘ or catalog and full information, address 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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* . . - P Ch : 
University of Virginia, Virsa 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


[he following Departments of study are represented 

«. THE COLLEGE 

In the College, courses are offered in thirty or more culture subjects. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four 

ear courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Voc ational), 

I] DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 

This De partment offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjec ts taught in the College. The 

degree ffered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 

III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 

Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi 

il E:ngineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 

IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Phe cour 


covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


he is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for entrance 
a nditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional training of high 


" } 
icipals, high school teachers and school administrators. 


n in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re 


Cnet to a eal. send for Cole HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 











HOW TO TEACH READING 


i 


AT 


o> 


PHONIC CARDS 
72 cards, 6x 4 inche 


phonic drills. Price 4 


54 ls, Ox 4 Inches, prin 








HOWELL @ COMPANY, NEW YORK san 


108 , includin 
t] Howell-Wilh | 
( P 3 nt 
SEAT WORK LETTER CARDS 
480 cards, about one inch square, « 
Facsimile of one of the taining one letter, giving, altogethe: 


HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION , 7 PE wie : i age an i 


PHONIC CARDS 


Two-thirds of Actual Size SEAT sateinaaes etsitiatl erensutd . 








gQ Car®rds, OT wninYy all ( W¢ 1 1! 
Howell-Williams Prir 
Remit by Money Order. Postage stamps accepted for haar Rae 
amourts less than one dollar. saa ; 
n oO be «( 
1 to pupils for use at their d 


“ i EPF N. PRINTE RICHMOND VA 


HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 


HOWELL PERCEPTION WORD CARDS 
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